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OME T'ASTFLS nv MR GEORGE 
SlILRINGiiAM 

Thfrf is r gicRi dml of nonsense written 
about pastel b) enttes who hftse not taken the 
trouble to stud) the m«hum— in criticisms of 
exhibitions of jnsttl jiainlings it is common to sec 
this or tliat t)|»eof work pmisctl as correct and 
leg timatc and other t>pcs dismissed as dcjmturcs 
from technical popriet) or as misapplications of 
the process Such aitcmpls to limit the scope of 
jiasitl and to fetter with conxtnlions the freedom 
of the artists who use it in their work are the more 
to be deplored I ccaiiSL ihc) are inspired b) the 
ill infcrmetl opinions of the critics ihcmsehes and 
arc founded neither upon Icnowkdgc of the histor) 
of the medium nor ujion understanding of us 
capacities dogmatism of this sort is as harmful 
as It IS mislead ng 

1 or, re all) there are no rules which can be hid 
down for the management of jiastcl It is a 
medium which can be apjhcd in almost anj way 
which suits the personaUt) of the artist and whicli 


can be fnndfcd in wlwtcxcr nniincr may fit best 
the intention of his art or the cluractcr of the 
work, on which at the moment he may happen to 
be engaged It can be earned f ir and claboraiel) 
flnishctl or it can be treated slight!) and sketchil) 
to surest the facts of the subject chosen , it can 
bt uswl broadly and in masses like a painting 
medium orwitli the line method of adrawmg and 
there is hardly any class of subject which cannot 
lie realised and expressed with iLs assistance 
No belter illustration of the adaptabilit) of 
pastel to a particular purjwsc could be desired 
than IS nfTorded in the works b) Mr George 
Shenngham which are reproduced here These 
decontne fanLasies depend essentnil) for iheir 
effect ujxm the right adjustment of lines and 
mosses and upon the wcll-constclcred placing of 
colour spaces the) demand little in the wa) of 
realistic repre'-entation of fact, and require no 
high degree of surface finisli and no elaboration 
of execution for claborat on s sake Their charm 
lies m their daintiness of suggestion and m ulnt 
may be called their speculative interest in the 
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I ower, tint IS to sa), ssliicli tlic) Inxc of stimii delicate & motn-c and wot-M lave tempted I im 
iating imvginition and of rousing nil ^vihetic to iKcomc unnecejvanl) sumptuous and lornWc , 
emotion m tiic people v'lio see them To claim water-colour would lave l>cm too ilusne and too 
attention on tl u ground tlal tliej give canknee clificult t) Itcji under irrccive ronml— tixj ncu 
of lihorious application or lint the) nrc tlie out dinlal in iti Ix-liaei lur to lx* cntitcly truitwi^th) 
come of long and careful j rc[ nation is not their Hut with imtel he can Itip touch with rva-r) 
mm the) are the 8|>ontancous revcKliom of the detail from b* ^innirij, to end , he can dtfncihi 
anises ideas, impressions m which he has made preavcl) or suggest them dainiil), and fe can 
npjiarcnt his own persortal sentiment and it is male Ins whole scheme ol decoration intc'l j,ihlc 
because thc> reveal how decpl) this sentiment vrithout havm^ to commit himself too dc''ni cl) to 
IS impressed upon his mind that Uic) nuke so assmiom of actti.al fact In luandl ng such a 
convincing an appeal motive {KMlantic reality would l>c as mucli mis 

In recording such sjKintancous ideas It H obvious placed ns the men. diijliy of technical farilit) 
that spontaneit) in the medium chosen is cssentu! wisely he his eh >scn the medium which by lU 
And It IS just this sjiontaneity that is iht. distin subtkt) and unobtrusivencss allows him to give 

guishmg (juahtj of |taslel when it is useil as Mr the full value to his artistic mlcnlions viithout 

Shcnn„ham uses it, lUcre is m his touch \ itself msiatmg mwn being noticed 
freshness llui is vtr) acceptable a promj tness tliat It is the same with his other fus cl ikcoratiom , 
IS eairemi.1) sgnifcant 
he neither fumbles 
nor hesitates vrlut he 
sets down has nlwa)i 
just vis njht place m the 
scheme of his work and 
makes just us correct 
contribution to the fiaal 
result 1 here IS nothing 
5U{x.rf1uous nothing that 
could be taken aw a) 
without pcrceplibl) dc 
creasing the meaning of 
the design and dimmish 
mg the strength of the 
-esthetic message it is in 
tended to come) and)el 
with all this economy of 
statement the decorative 
swflicvency of eser)tbng 
he does is never to be 
questioned. 

Clearly this complete 
ness of result would be 
impossible if the medium 
d d not respond fully to 
the demand that he makes 
upon It It IS difficult 
for instance to imagine 
how with any other paint 
mg process he could have 
made so persuasive a 
fantas) 1 ke The Tersian 
Vase oil pa nting would 
have been too ponderous 
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coherence of effect and such a judioous balance 
of rightly related qualities, is a sexy com 
plete master o\er all the practical details of his 
craft 

Hoaever, it is his steady procress in the 
acquisition of this mastery that must be counted 
as one of the most definitely encouraging ch'irac 
tenstics of Mr Sheringhams career From the 
moment of his first appearance he ivas generally 
recognised as an artist of teal indniduaht) and 
unusual qualifications and as a man who given the 
Tight opportunities was certain to go far But in 
his earl) promise there was naturall), the element 
of uncertainty whether he would be able to main 
tain m his subsequent activities the hie.b standard 
of originality he had set op — as indeed there 
alwa)s must be m the case of a youthful genius 
who has come before the world with a new message 
to deliver There was the danger that he might, 
wnh what IS after all only human {alhbilit), be 
satisfied with his initial measure of success that 
he might become content to repeat himself, 
and that he might, having gone so far, lose ht$ 


ambition to discover new directions in which his 
art would expand and fresh wa)S of expressing 
himself 

But to his infinite credit it must be said that 
he has not for a moment relaxed his cfToris to 
m-tke his work in all its man> phases more eon 
vjncingly significant and more comprehensive in its 
grisp of the most effective principles of decora 
lion Nor has there been throughout the whole 
senes of his productions any sign of waning m 
the abundant fertility of his imagination — all the 
demands he has made upon it Itavc been amply 
met, though assuredly they have been ns numerous 
as they liavc been exacting He is always seeking 
new fields of design to explore, always setting 
himself fresh problems in decoration and always 
adding to his expenence m the u«e of his materials , 
year by year hts art widens its range and becomes 
more sure m accomplishment. And year by year, 
too hu i>er$iMent study amplifies hts knowledge 
and enlaces his outlook , and it is id this persis 
tency in the pursuit of ll e unknown that lies the 
secret of his progress W K est 
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R ecent portraits by 

MR P A DE LASZL6 

There are at the present time a great 
man) painters who never seem to remember that 
an oil picture does not remain through the lapse 
of jears without undergoing a ripening process 
which gives to it an appearance very unhie that by 
which it was distinguished when it first left the 
easel They forget apparently that the old canvas 
as we see it now, owes almost as much of its 
impressue effect to time, dirt and varnish — the 
greatest of the Old Masters, as they have been 
called — as it does to the long dead craftsman by 
whom it was produced So little do they think 
about the inevitable changes which theirwotk must 
sooner or later undeigo, that it is common enough 
to find them painting to-day pictures which have 
all the sombre obscurity of the ripest old age, and 
which are so difficult to decipher that they might 
almost have come from the prehistoric past When 
time dirt, and varnish have worked their will on 
these pictures what will remain ? The colour will 
be gone the artist s handling will be unintelligible, 
the labour he has expended m realising his ideas 
will be wasted and thrown away 

How much wiser are the men who work with 
an eye to the future who are mindful that is to 
saj, of the influences by which their paintings will 
be affected as time goes on These men arrange 
their technical methods with a wise prevision of 
what IS to come by judicious forethought they 
avoid the risk of having the artistic intention of 
their productions prematurely obscured and by 
intelligent application of executive processes they 
keep their art alive for the satisfaction of postenty 
They know what allowances to make for the 
maturing of their work, and this knowledge guides 
them m their practice leading their effort always 
m the right direction and saving it from any waste 
of purpose 

It IS because he has in a very high degree this 
power of looking ahead that Mr de Laszld holds 
so prominent a position among the artists of our 
lime In all the qualities of his work there is 
evident the intention that his pictures shall live, 
and that they shall be as convincing in the future 
as they are to-day— that m all matters which he 
can control they shall bt pemunent evidences of 
Ins capacity and lose none of iheir authority when 
they are tested by time There is nothing hap- 
hazard about his methods always deliberate and 
carefully considered, they are directed inflexibly 
towards the realisation of a pictorial aim which is 


by Mr de Ldszlo 

unusually consistent and m which a full sense of 
the responsibility he owes to his art is invariably 
displayed Always, too, they are pointed at an 
ultimate result, not at some momentary achieve 
ment which may or may not have the possibilities 
of permanence 

Look, for instance, at the manner of his brush 
work — It ts very expressively displayed m such 
portraits as those of The Duchess of Welltnsion, 
General /he Dari of Cata/t and Colonel E M 
House The sharpness and clear cut decision of 
tus touch the almost uncompromising directness 
of his handling, and the clean directness of his 
executive treatment will remain as salient features 
of his paintings so long as any of the paint he has 
put upon the canvas is left Time the darkening 
of tones, chemical changes m the pigments, all 
those happenings which attend the maturing of a 
work of art will never destroy the vitality of his 
initial statement At most they will only soften 
and make more suggestive the pictonal definition 
upon which he insists the meaning of what be has 
done will not be lost and the strength of his mten 
tion will continue to be apparent through all the 
modifications that years may cause in the original 
aspect of his work 

There is not a little satisfaction in the idea that 
the art of Mr de bas this solid foundation 
of mechanical fitness — that its mechanism is rightly 
directed and its method inherently sound— 
certainly he is too important an artist to be easily 
spared It would be a serious loss indeed if the 
same fate were to overtake him which has already 
befallen some of our modern artists, vihose 
paintings through want of foresight and technical 
und»islanding have m a few years suffered a full 
measure of the decay that centuries only could 
bring to a properly handled performance For lie 
has played dunng liis career a rarely distinguished 
port as a pictonal commentator on contemporary 
history and he has painted an extraordinary 
succession of portraits of great personages and of 
notable people who have taken ihcir fair share m 
the affiirs of the world It is very greatly to be 
desired that these portraits should last and continue 
to be avwiLable many generations hence for the 
information of students of humanity and for the 
enlightennveirt of llm hisiorian Ihcrc is much 
that gives food for thought to be read m the faces 
of men who have shaped the fortunes of a ruiion, 
and It IS only by the art of the portrait painter tliat 
the chance of summing up a personality in this 
way can be prolonged after the man himself has 
disappeared from the sfige 

US 
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But there another reason too whj we should 
rejoice that there ts nothing ephemeral or untrust 
aonhy in Mr de Liszl6s work — an %bthetic 
reason. E\en if he had painted no one of dis- 
tinction, e\en if all his portraits had been of 
ordinar), eierydaj people whose rirtues and chaiac 
terisiicshad neier become known beyond the bouts 
of the famil) circle, he Viould still be an artist with 
the highest claims to consideration The persontd 
note in everything he does is lery strongh pro- 
nounced he has a marked lodnidualit) and a 
clcarl) defined n)le and he u a cunou$I> intimate 
obsener of character He possesses m fact all 
those fundamental qualifications b) the aid of wbich 
the portrait painter nses from the leicl of a mere 
recorder of likenesses to the rank of a master!) 
interpreter of the subtleties of the human type 
In e\en the most obscure person he would find 
something artistically interesting something worth) 
of his skill asa painter, and something which would 
help him to achieve an expressiie result — unless 
indeed he were so unfortunate as to be confronted 
with a face which reflected absolute vacuity of 
mind, and in that distressing situation eien the 
greatest of the world masters might be forgiven for 


m tli«g systematic and methodical manner or who 
can deal with a picture as if it were a <ort of map 
of exactly plac“d lines , swift disaster would await 
the mao who tried to use this method before he 
hart learned how to see, or who attempted to appl) 
this sjstem without banng discoiered the founda 
Uon on which it rests 

Howeier, it is not only because of his shrewdness 
of obsets'ation and his admirable skill as a dmughts- 
man that Mr de LaszliS is to be accounted an 
artist of such notable capacit) , he is, as well, an 
exceedingly persuasiie and sensitne colourist and 
he has a vital decorative instinct His portraits are 
always important decorations — and in this they are 
true to the best traditions of this branch of art 
practice — dignified in design and planned with 
sincere regard for the nght adjustment of masses 
and the thjthcmcal arrangement of lines. In each 
of them there is a pattern which fills the canvas m 
a pecufurfy satisfying way and in the working out 
of which the artist gives free retn to his inventive 
ingenuity and his natuml feeling for style. It is 
not enough for him to record the character ot to 
realise the personality of his sitter, he must make 
that personality the motive of a decoration which 
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Recent Dc^t^ns /// Domestic Architecture 


R I CENT DESIGNS IN DOMESTIC 
ANCHITl CTURl- 
Rtiinis* m metropolitan districts north 


tf the riumes is so exlcnsne ihit the history of 


modem aTcliucciute couW l>e ^ riucn after a com 


prehcnsiee tour lor some of the most interesting 
ftorl. of nil one would proceed direct toGoJders 
Green m which neighbourhood ttcryidei of mIuc 
seems to ha%e been monopolised Illustrations 
are given of three such houses with character, 
designed b> Mr T Mill vood M ilson 


whole effect IS original and pleasirio Simplicit) 
IS the ke) note though here and there nre to be 
noticed qiin nt details such as the small window 
b} the chimney stick with corresponding internal 
sanely The sitting rooms are arranged with 
the windows facing south and commanding a 
new of Hampstead Heath The other illustra 
tion of Mr U lUon s work shows a house built 
by the architect for his own occupation and 
expresses therefore his most firm convictions as 
regards a model residence of this s re I hat the 


The first shows two semidetached 
1 ouses m Meadwav Hampstead Gar 
den Suburb These are constructed 
of Amersham bricks with Uie centre 
part of the building roughcasted the 
roof being of hand made tiles. Con 
siderablc ingenuity has been cxerfrised 
in the design notably in connection 
with the chimneys which have been 
grouped tc^etlier so as to get tbem 
os large as possible and to form a 
feature of the eleiation The houses 
are a well balanced pair and the 






> AYilvt uamkteap n^r 
T MILLWOOD \ ILSO\ ABCI IT»Ct 

house presents an e/Tectne front can 
not be den ed and the inter or is no 
less interest ng The planning is on 
the old 1 nes with a hall and parlour 
one lead ng from the other thus 
dong awa) with useless passages 
entrance hall etc and proud ng a 
larger s tlmg room The ceil ng in 
the parlour shows the floor jo sts 
wh ch are painted a dark, green and 



prepared for stenc II ng Decorane 
plaster work is seen here and there fhe alls 
externally are co\ ered with smooth cement and the 
roof IS of hand made t les The steps to the mam 
entrance though assisting the appearance of the 
house and improving the outlook mghtinvolxe 
object ons — for instance m regard to cl Idren 
though £h s d fficulty is m i m sed by the le»el 
approach to the side door 

Since Mr Hubert S East won the Soane hledal 


I on m iSpo he lias had a var ed j ractice in asso- 
ciat on' tth other arch tccis and on hiso -n account 
b s 1 ork under the heading of Domestic vlrchi 
tecture includng son e interest ng achevements. 
1 ecentiy he has been concerned in sol' ng the 
problems of % res dential property in South Londo i 
where h s scheme as a whole and in detail has 
afforded h m opportun t es for some successful 
exper ments m d gn fed housii g on a m n ature 
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ncilu \ Isewlitrc lielusfouiid 
<;c(ipe, noMbl) in the house at 
Church 1 nd 1 inchlt), shown 
IkIow— j,<K>d cx-iniplc of 
a compact dctichctl residence 
erected at a minimum cost 
within cas) access of I ondom 
It affords simple accommo- 
dition for a small fanii!) an<I 
IS casilj worker! llic t»\o 
chief rewms on the ground 
floor Q\>cn into each other, 
and a through drnu^lit from 
the (rsint garden to the hack 
IS obtamahlc when desired 
On the first (loot arc lour 
bedrooms a box room and 





bath room The house is 
built of rough stock bricks 
whitiwaslied and tnth 
tiled roof Th" ground at 
the back is laid outfptrti) 
with the idea of utilit), a 
hed^e screening the kitchen 
garden from the remainder 
One of the most urgent 
questions of the daj is the 
proMSion of housin^ ac 
commodatton for i cople of 
small means Defore the 
l\ar the dearth of habita 
tions of this class in some 
measure the outcome of 
the hostile attitude of 
the predominant political 
parly towards owoicrs of 
land and houses was sufli 
ctcntlj notorious to cause 
grave concern and now 
that the War has necessi 
tated an almost complete 
cessation of ojerations in 
the build ng trade the 
shortage has reached an 
acute phase It has mdeed 
been estimated that the 
deficiency amounts to not 
far short of half a mill on 
dwell ngs To retried} tl s 
crying evil is therefore one 
of the great tasks which 
the nation must set itself to 
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soWe as soon as peace is m sight. Esen supposing 
economic cond tions are faiourable unless there is 
a marVed change m (he political atmosphere it is 
unlilel) that pnrate enterpnse cao be relied upon 
to pronde a complete solution and probably the 
StatCi tn eonjuRcaon with local authonties, mil be 
called upon to deal with the question n e ore not 
among those vho hate anj great faith m oflkul 
administnition m matters where questions of taste 
are involved, and if the State is to underuhe the 
provision of dwellings on a laigc scale we sincere!} 
hope public opinion w-ill maUe itself felt so as to 


ensure that the charms of Nature shall noi 
marred bj the erecuon of unsightly structures 
over the country That will not happen if 
designiDg of cottages for the wage-earner is 
trusted to architeas who have a proper s«>« 
the Tequirementa. It is at least a hopeful sign i 
architeas of high standing ta the profession t: 
been innted to gne their attention to this subj 
and thus some mteresting results hate ensued fi 
their co-operation M e refer particularly on 
occasion to some eapenments of Air Am 
Aluchell, F R.LE A , whose woih is well knowr 



RURAL COTTAGES ERECTED NEAR CHELMS 
FORD DESIGNED BY ARNOLD MITCHELL FRIBA 





COTTACIF.S VKAR lOSTtMOUTtI 
DI ILT FOS TKt APXIKALTV 
>KOM PKSIGNS 8V AR>OLD 
MITCIIBLL F B t B A 

our readers The pairs 
of rural cottages shown in 
our coloured illustration 
have been designed as 
' standird dwellings and, 
as a matter of fact haie 
been repeated in mnous 
localities besides the one 
stated and in both coses the 
full accommodation required 
by departmental report has 
been proMded The internal 
accommodation can be seen 
from the plans facing the 
illustrations The cost of 
erecting the f rst pair in the 

country was ^£*75 with all fittings complete m 

clud ng external sanitary arrangements etc The SciiOLARSitirs iv Black, avd White Drawing 
other pair cost a few pounds less when corned out At the Chelsea School of Art carried on at the 
entirely m concrete (walls and roof) by Messrs South \\eslem Polytechnic, hfanresa Road two 
Cubitt of Gray’s Inn Road In quality of work scholarships each of the annual lalue of are 
manship these cottages are far ahead of most of aivarded to enable students to study illustration 
the so-called “ideal cottages or villas of the work the course of study being so arranged as to 
speculative builder The pair of cottages built for lead directly to the execution of saleable com 
the Admvrahy near Portsmouth cost ^£310 special metcial work. The scholarships ate known as 
conditions and additions being specified m this the Christopher Head" scholarships they are 
case, but neither here nor in the case of the other open to all and have few restrictions attached to 
two pairs were any extras incurred. them 
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Toys at the JVhitechabel Art Gallery 


T O\S AT THE WHITECHAPEL 
ART GALLERA 

The exhibition of tojs recentl) held at the 
Mliitechapel Art Galler) enabled one to lest the 
progress of to)Tnaking in England since the War 
began and especiallj that section consisting of 
caned and painted wooden toys which had pre- 
Mousl) come from German) Wooden to)s such 
as guns ships, boats etc hate of course been 
produced m England for a long time but to man) 
people and children especially, toys stand for 
dolls boxes of bricVs and animals— from the more 
or less complete Noahs Ark of \-enerable tradition 
down to the wooden horse on wheels and as it is 
m such things that artistic feeling for form and 
colour is most shorn or the absence of it, one 
naturall) turned to this section of the exhibits to 
see how they compared with the p1a)thmgsof ones 
childhood And if the volume of such was limited 
the reasons are eas) to understand. W orkers hare 
been rapidl} absorbed in the great industr) of war 
while the price of wood the materul most u«ed 
has appreciated enormously Then there has been 
a reluctance to set up expensne macbmer) test at 
the close of the war the Germans should unload 
their enormous surplus stocks Those factories 
which took their courage in their hands were con 
strained to one of two courses Some set them 
sehes merel) to cop) enem) wares analysing them 
and desiring machinery to produce the various 
parts with the inesatablc result that they found 
tbemsebes competing with a product which bad 
already been before the pubbe at a price far lower 
than they could put the article on the market for 
The\ had c'crything to learn concerning suitable 
woods colours, varnishes, etc as well as the 
question of mach nei) fn Germans the wooden 


toy mdustr) ts situated dose to the great wood 
supplies, and has arisen out of that proximity 
The various matenals haie been tested b) long 
experiment. Everything has been closely organ 
ised not excepting the supply of cheap and yet 
efiiaent labour 

It is this question of the right kind of labour 
which beset those manufacturers who, rightly 
rejecting the notion of making their way by ex 
plotting enemy goods, or of copying articles which 
are often alien in spirit endeavoured to strike out 
a new path and produce tovs which should be 
national in sentiment form and colour There 
was also the d (bculty of inducing the public to 
buy toys of different form and appearance from 
those to which tbev were acenstomed 

Lut both those who copied and those who 
invented were up against a difficulty which might 
hav e b*en foreseen. e ate not like the Eastern 
European peoples who are spontaneously artistic 
in expression. There, as the Special Numbers of 
The Sttoio on Peasant ^rt have abundantly 
proved we find the peasants all gifted with a 
feeling for decoration htgely absent in our own land 
Therefore when our new manufacturers began 
operations they found with dismay how little art 
power there was among their workpeople even the 
younger who had rveerved m the public elemen 
tat) schools teachmg in drawing and water-colour 
once a week given by teachers often less interested 
m tbe work than llie ch Idren The handwork on 
any toy must of necessity be direct in order to save 
lime Especially the painting must be deft Such 
painting as we see on the cheapest foreign toys, as 
the touches forming eyes and Ups or the decora 
tion of dresses by Lnes and dots demands a skill 
of hand, a sureness of touch only to Ix: gained by 
constant practice and the possession of a conven 




foys at the jyhitcchapcl Art Gatlery 



tion handed down from one generation to the ncxl 
It IS no ttoggcration to sa) tliai the do'eresi 
draughtsman would be hard put to it to compass 
the directness of the touches on the cheapest 
German to> He must know what pigment w 
use and that degree of dilution and what brushes 
and tehiclcs an. neecssar} Such work is out 
side the powers of our workpeople to whom an> 
form of plastic art is unknown because they have 
no craving to express themselves graphicall) 

But at the Uhitecha^vel exhibition Ihcic was 
represented another section of workers — the artists 


and »t wax then work, which had as mibht ha\e 
been expected the greatest larietj and interest 
and m several casts showed what might be called 
roy/ulntsf thit is to sj) their exhibits «ert 
rcall) tO}-s and not nuxlels Also thtir work 
evinced a fethng for form and colour and a fresh 
ntss of invention which wero pleasantly suri rising 
after the hacknej ed productions of Germany That 
counity s su]H,riotviy vn toy production undoubted!) 
rests on its powers of orgmisation and distribution 
that IS on its ability to j roducc the article at the 
cheapest rate In the great mass of the ‘ trade 
toys produced m Germany there is an almost total 
Jack of titahtyand expression It ts on tins side 
lint Ilrilish workers might succeed Invention, 
ori„inaJu) freshness of thought humour, are 
quahlics m toys that children would value highly 
though up to the present ibc) have not had much 
oj portunii) to rejoice in them 

In the designing and carrying out of toys the art 
schools might fmd an outlet for (lie ability of those 
inipds sxtiosc work has not already been earmarked 
for other industries first the design of toys might 
be approached from the art scJjool pojnt of new 
It might be related to other stud es as draw ing and 
mcdcllmg and wood work All the factors which 
go to the assembling ol a successful toy might 
be considered and threshed out The National 
Cumpctiuon when next it is held might help the 
movement by awarding priies and medals for 
designs for toy s 

Art students and teachers might attack the 
subject m another way by forming Guilds of Toy 
making and carrying out the whole of the work 
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Toys ot the tVhtfechapcI Art Gnltery 

for Jt must not lie supposed 
that tojs except when thej 
are of metal demand an 
expens \el) equipped fic 
lory Uood ntirJking and 
wood<aning tools a Ight 
lathe for turning wood with 
a few benches w ould suff ce 
for an experimental sen 
ture. It must lie remcm 
bered also that besides the 
cheap toys exported in 
great quantities both 
Germany and Austna pro- 
duce toys of a better and 
more cxpensiie kind but rouirav rtsicsau AM> *XBCl.TEt> 

these are rarely seen in la srs m x wiastiioisr akp loitsc jacom 

England and like all oil er 

artistic productions are of course nude in a studio conscious funniness but by tl at humour which is 
by a small group of art workers atta ned by d rcct and dcar-cui form with snmpi fi 

The exhibit on under review showed evidences cation I rouglit about by wonomy of means. Thus 
that these groups arc already at work if only I ere a toy represent rg an animal or person w hich has 
and there. It must be emphasised that they v at been produced by pli n sawing with I ttle or no 
consist of art workers or be controlled by such carvmg is I kel) to be more 1 umorous than one 
Mere patriotism m the form of encouragement of on whch so much labour of caning has been 
home arts is not enough as the d faculty of sustain expended ilut lie object loses vttalit}— becomes 
ing rural centres for metal work weaving wood a model rather than a toy 
caning etc has repe.stedly showm I erhaps the deefwst pitfall some of the modem 

A toy should possess several qua! ties for toymalcrs have fallen into is to make their toys 
which we must go to the artst. First it should consciously peturesque or quaint by simulating a 
possess humour beautiful in the hackneyed sense look of age The doll s-house let us say appears 
It need not be for it is to appeal to ch idren whose to have a leaky thatched roof its walls ore pointed 
sense of beauty his not fully developed. They are with cracks and broken plaster This is qu te 
attracted by that inlerest of form which we call beside the marl In the ages of great art, 
grotesque hence m short the toy should be a when work was at ns freshest the notion of 
cancature. But the toy des gnor who sets out to picturesquencss was qu te absent Nothing in 
cancature may miss his mark The quality of Japanese art suggests age the houses and streets 
form which appc.als to the ch Id is ofatamed not by are cfean and recfit near os if yust bu fu The same 
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IS tnie of the worV of tlie cnrly 1 lemish and 
Italian jviinters In notlicelli we begin to see the 
broken arch or pilhr, and the convention of a 
picturesque background took hold and spread 
like a noxious weed, nil m our own day an art 
student going forth to sketch can see nothing 
jnmiable except the rustic cottage Children 
know nothing, Inppit), of this outworn contention 
Thej want their io)S clean and bright Not for 
them arc the mud and skite-pcncil hues of the 
Aesthetes, for in colour they are akin to out Post 
Inipressiomsts , the> want red, blue, jellow, green, 
and these of the bnglrtcst And as toys are not 
xchiclcs of cducntion, arc not the gifts of Frocbel, 
but things to play with, as part of the environment 
of thtir own stage of desclopmcnt, bn^ht colour 
they should have as supplying the erasing of Uieit 
natures 

The toys shown in the Hxlubition by Mr 
Vladimir Polunin fulfil the conditions of success 
mentioned They have already been tetaewed and 
illustrated m Tup Sn<nio It will suflice to say 
that when early in the war the Board of Trade 
interested itself m the subject of toymaking, Mr 
Polunins name was mentioned ^fone) was found, 
the School of Art, University College, Reading, 
gave the hospitality of us workrooms and studios, 
and the designer was installed there vvith assistants 
for several weeks He is an artist with a strong 
sense of the grotesque, a love of colour and a feel 
ing for pattern, quiliiies which go far to meet with 
success when concerned with toy making 
Among other interesting exhibits may be men 
uoned the toys and models by Mr Catter Preston 
which have been taken up by the I^rd Roberts 
Memorial Workshops, the black and white Noahs 
Ark by the Messrs Noble, the village toys by 
Miss Ren^e Dunn and Miss Joan de Dude, who 
Inve also produced some excellent animals, and 
the “character' dolls by a hdy who carries on a 
vi-orkshop under the name of Nell Toy The toys 
shown by the Misses M V ^Vheelhouse and 
Louise Jacobs have great viiacUy of form and 
colour, combined wilh simplicity of construction 
The eahibiis lent by the Misses R K and 
M J R Polkinghorne of work done by children 
from the Slreathara Secondary School, though not 
commgwiihm the category of saleable toys, showed 
most praiseworthy achievement In districts where 
toymaking is earned on the school scheme of 
drawing and hindvrork might well be modified in 
harmony with the local industry, and it would 
probably improve both the education and the 
business Allem M Seabv 
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L ondon — ^^ e regret to record the death 
of Mr T Stirling Lee, the well known 
sculptor, who died suddenly at the end of 
^ June Thesecond sonof Mr JohnS Lee, 
of Macclesfield he wts educated at Westminster 
School and then apprenticed to Bemic Phillips, 
who was finishing the Albert Kfemonal Mr Lee 
studied at the same lime it the Shde School, where 
he showed such aptitude for art that Mr Armitagc, 
R.A., advised his being sent to Pans, there being 
no school for sculpture in London at tliat time 
Accordingly he next worked at the Petiles Ecoles 
des Beaux \rts, and gamed a first and second medal 
during Iws first term Subsequently be became 
a fellow student with Alfred Gilbert in Professor 
Caveliers atelier, where he gamed the R A gold 
medal and travelling scholarship, as well as the 
Composition Gold Medal of the Beaux Arts At 
twenty five Mr Lee won the competition for the 
decoration of Sl Georges Hall, Liverpool, but long 
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delay on Ihe part of lie Corpora on caused ihc Fxcept lie Uie Mr S dnc} Coop r who a* 
>oung sculptor much early d sap(>o ntn ent and pS whci he d cd \ ipo* Mr James Sant rho 
though he was allovied to fn sh ]vtrt <f h s ok d ed in Ivondon on July te nt l> e age of 96 m 
he ded Without seeng hs 


1 fe s task completed. T o 
of h 8 f nest early orks arc 
yldim anti Pu fnd tht 
Dtad efAUltxy^ Cat 
exhbtcd n the Royal Aca 
demy n 1881 He luts done 
a good many potira t busts 
of no able people an ongst 
others S r Trank Sho t s 
daughter and M ss K tty 
Shannon bes des numerous 
deal busts He was one 
of the >ery few who car cd 
d reel in the marble from 
1 fe The later per od of h s 
art has been largely de oted 
to cedes ast cal w ork an 
excel ent example of wh ch 
IS h s Altar p ece in 
IVestm nster Ca hed a 1 and 
I e qu te recently completed 
another altar p ece si o ng 
the It f Men of the Pait 
n wh ch h s love of symbo- 
1 sm found exp ess on \s 
a sculp or Mr I.ees work 
as >ery nd dual He 
as g eatly at racted by the 
Early Greeks and he as 
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sense of pattern 
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the longest 1 ted member of the Ro>al Academy 
since Its foundation in 176S Mr S<im was 
bom at Cro}don and after stud) mg as a youth 
first under John ^a^IeJ and then under Sir A 
Callcott R 4 entered the Academy Schools 
in 1840 hs first coninbutson to the surntner 
exh bition following soon afterwards Decom 
ing an Associate in 1861 he was made full 
Member in 1870 continuing in that capacity 
until 1914 when he ret red but it was not till 
last )ear that he made his final appearance at 
Hurl ngton House As a portra t pa nter he had 
at one time a cons derable vogue among the 
aristocracy 

The tiUle chalk statuette reproduced on page 
175 is by Private Re d P ck a sculptor whose 


work wc line on scicral occasions had the 
pleasure of introducing to our readers In 1 
letter written from the Front a few weeks ago he 
sajs I had heard of andsitn things caned in this 
mitcnal but did not try it myself until recently 
I was agreeably surpnsed to fnd that 
with a penknife tery good results may be obtained 
and that a dug-out wilh only the light of the 
doom) or a candle makes a very good studio 
Carving became quite n crarc in our dug out and 
indeed ail along the trench little groups of soldiers 
were sccn bus ly carving The pursuit of art how 
ever was brought to an abrupt close one afternoon 
when the Bosches made themselves objectionable 
by a fcrcc bombardment which was succeeded by 
attacks counterattacks and more bombardment 
lasting for the best part of a weeL The original 
of this little fgurc is at tlie Leicester Galleries 
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A fine display of sculpture was on view from j ’v \RIS — Draughtsman and grader, Bernard 
Jul} lo to 22 at the Grafton Gallenes, the exhibits Naudm is one of the most important 

consisting of the senes of ten histonca! statues I of the jounger school of contemporirj 

destined for the marble Nestibule of the Cardiff A French artists On the ete of the war 

Cit) Hall, in which eight pedestals and two niches he had ahead) come to be regarded as the ne^t m 
have been standing vacant since the Hall was* succession to great leaders liVeFonun and Auguste 
openedm igofi.andarenow to be occupied through Lepcre On the outbreak of war, being not more 
the munificence of Lord Rhondda Included with than forty )ears of age, he was called to the colours 
them was an extra group, representing the Bnlish and sent to the Front with the men of hia class. 
Queen Eoadicea and her two daughter, by Prof His artistic career ma) be divided into three penods 

Havard Thomas, who on the nomination of Lord 

Rhondda lias been acting as assessor m the caTtying For some score j ears he was content to remain 
out of the scheme in its artistic aspects Mr an observer of evety-day life and popular types. 
Thomas s collaborators were Sir 1' Goscombe Coming himself from a family of workers — he is 
John R A , to whom was entrusted the most im the son of a watchmaker of Chdteaurous — he has 
portant of the ten statues that of St Daitd^ patron known what it is to live m modest circumstances , 
saint of \\ ales , Mr Pegram A R- V., Mr Pomeroy, he has mured with and loved the poor, and he 
\ R. A , Mr r G Gdlick, Mr T J Cbpperton, has been powerfully attracted b> the pictures jue 
>fr L. S Mcmfield, Mr B W 
Uagstaff, Mr Henr> Poole, Mr 
Alfred Turner and Mr T N Crook 
The formal unreilmg of the statues 
will, we understand, take place in 
the course of a few weeks. 

Among other exhibitions held in 
London last month one of speavl 
interest was that which filled the 
three rooms at the Leicester Galler 
les, where (he public nere enabled 
to stud) at first hand the work of 
leal) s leading cancatunsts in rela 
tion to the war Satire is a weapon 
which these artists know how to 
wield with unerring aim, and if in 
some cases their imagination takes 
somewhat extreme forms there can 
be no question of their perfect 
«incctu) Be.sides these caricatures, 
the exlnbilion compnsed a senes of 
drawings bySgr Pc^liagbi depicting 
militnr) operations among the 
rugged Alpine peaks, and as showing 
the tremendous difficulties which 
confront the braie ^Wpini and 
Bersaghen in this mountain warfare 
nothing could be more eloquent 
Simult-ineousl) with this Cslubition 
the Fine Art Society h.vd on view 
a collection of pictures b) a Serbian 
cancatumt IranoAngeli Radoani, 
who, in spue of occasional excesses, 
displa)s considerable power of 
pictorial invective tr aCMOoiatk rrciiivc sv ctt'tAKi) NAiniN 
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attributes of the destitute and of beggars and other 
species of nomads Hvs numerous draumgs thus 
inspired perpetuate the great tradition of .AbtaAani 
Bosse, of Jacques Callot and Goya To this same 
category belong the two etchings here reproduced 
Lc RfmouUur and La RouktU Many others of 
his compositions ate earned out with a much greater 
degree of elaboration than these, but all are the 
ANork of an attist perfectly familiar -with the resourtes 
of the etcher’s art a knowledge of which he 
acquired by a close and assiduous study of the 
work of the Old Masters 

In time Naudin became an illustrator much 
appreciated by connoisseurs, and in the silence of 
his studio he composed on his ow n account several 
senes of drawings heightened with colour Two 
of these senes are particularly remarkable — one of 
them consecrated to music and the other desisted 
to illustrate the ‘Gold Bug of Edgar ADan Poe 
Neither senes has yet been published butapub 
lisher of strong artistic leanings and one whose 


name is inseparably linked with Naudms has 
arranged to being them both to the notice of the 
pohfic after the war The arfrscs arefent niitgma 
tion and profound sensib lily have had full play in 
these composuions in which the influence of the 
great romanticists may be discerned To the same 
epoch belong numerous drawings mode for various 
books and concert and theatre programmes 
(one of the most notable of these being a drawing 
for “ I-es Tisserands ) and some poster designs 
A certain melodramatic lone which is not always 
absent from Naudins early work soon gave place 
however to studies of humanity, all the more 
impressive because seen and expressed in quite 
simple terms ___ 

This was the stage he had reached when war 
broke out He hastened to join his regiment and 
shared ahke the emotions and burdens of his com 
fades He became a living witness of their calm, 
henne courage, then kindheatledness and devo- 
tion, their soldierly ardour and prodigious tenacity 
*79 
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On the leaves of his sketch book, or even some soldier in a state of rest, and Naudin, loo, has 
odd scrap of paper, or the margin of a letter or occasionally got his comrades to pose for a 
diar> he recorded what he 'aw Here we become composition, but it is his great merit also to 
acquainted with him in the third phase of hiscarecr base essayed to depict the soldier m movement as 
He has done nith bis humanitarian reveries He be emeiges /rom the french, advances at the double, 
has learnt to know and understand the soul of throas himself down or creeps stealthily forward 

the French soldier, that is France itself, and has and the result is very striking it is war as it 

devoted his crayon or his hurin to its celebration really is. \ S 

Doubtless many readers of this magarine have seen - 

the posters which the French Government commis TliE Pans Museums, which on the outbreak of 
sioned him to design for the ingathenng of gold, the war two years ago were all closed, have now for 
diploma issued by the Bank of France in eachai^e the most part re-opened their doors to the public 
for the yellow metal, and the programmes he has At the Louvre, however, only certam of the 
designed for various schemes of benevolence sculpture gallenes have been re opened, ns most 
\Viihout ceasing to be a soldier he has gone on important possessions being still in the provinces 
with his work The best of all these drawings are At the Petit PaLais the tapestnes of Rheims 
cerlainlj those in which he has recorded his direct Cathedra! are on view 
observations, sometimes 
with singular fluency of 
stroke and brevity of 
manipulation One of these 
IS the lithograph entitled 
LExeJe, executed during 
an interval of rest after 
the tragic spectacle of the 
retreat from Flanders, and 
to the same category be 
long a number of sinking 
sketches, jotted dovm at 
random m the trenches 
M Helleu after piously 
gathenng together a collec 
non of these slight notes 
has had them reproduced 
m a small number of im- 
pressions for distribution 
among amateurt They are 
indeed wonderful in the 
sense of movement and 
the heroic spirit which 
animates them Unfortu 
nalel) the solditr arlisthad 
such an mferic r Cray on to 
work wuh that reproduc 
tion by the usual means is 
quite im()055ible Still, nm 
wiilistanding Ificir cursttc 
and unfinished character 
they reveal the hand of 
a great draughtsman 
Ptactically all ihe artists 
who have painted war 
pictures up lo the present 
have represented the 
i8o 
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M OSCOW —Besides the many sudden 
perturbations and new arrangements 
which the great war has brought about 
m political and national aHairs it has 
also been responsible for many unforeseen effects 
in the domain of art Among these it has afforded 
the Russian public an opportunity of becoming 
accjuainted with the art of the Letts which, in 
common with the cultural life of this sturdy peasant 
race in general is of recent growth Their home 
IS in the Baltic provinces and as practical]} the 
whole of this region has been drawn within the 
sphere of military operations, most of their artists 
have sought refuge elsewhere Those who have 
settled in the Russian capitals have availed them 
selves of the opportunity to organise an exhibition 
of Lettish art with results which have on the 
whole been extremely favourable About a score 
in number, the oldest of them still in the prime 
of life nearly all of them have attained to a 
respectable standard of technical profiaency But 
though there can be no quest on here of dilet 
tintism the group appears to be lacking m any 
strongly marked individuality, nor do the r paint 
mgs reveal any conspicuously nat«mal character 


As a nation the Letts have been suppressed by 
the dominant German classes of the Baltic pro- 
vinces, and naturall) enough this newly developed 
art of theirs Ins been unable to escape the in 
fliicncc of German art And this influence fre 
quently shows itself even m the work of artists 
who have studied at the I’etrognd Academy 

To this group belongs one of the best known 
lettish artists, the landscape painter W Pourwit, 
who in past jears has often figured at Russian ex 
hibtUons and was the subject of on article in this 
magazine in 1905 His collection of some sLxty 
pictures rescaled an artist of mature taste and with 
a warm love for his homeland, though his work 
here appeared a trifle monotonous Moreveisatiie, 
■and at the same time more eclectic, is Jan Rosenthal 
in his portraits and genre p clurcs, the somewhat 
superficial elegance of which often recalls the 
modem Viennese school As a portrait painter 
J Tillbcrg attracted attention Unequal in their 
pictorial qualities, Ins works nevertheless all evince 
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a complete mastery of form, particularly successful 
being his portrait of a Lithuanian uoman and his 
study of a lady in nitiie costume J Belsen and 
a few others stand for the justt mikm of Lettish 
painting, nhilc K Uban and K Ferle, the latter 
uith a penchant for fanustic legendary motives, 
were interesting in their display of colour And 
(hen there nas J Grossnald, non serving with the 
Lettish battalion , in a portrait group, a water-colour 
sketch of Lettish fugitives, and a senes of name 
costume studies he showed hiinscK an artist of 
marked talent 

National characterisiics were more pronounced 
in the graphic section, in which some of those 
already named were represented The exhibits 
comprised some excellent lithographs by s deci-ased 
artist, 1 Uhder, and two who are now working 
m I’etrograd, E Siewart and R Sarnn, both of 
them masters of their mediums The former 
showed an excellent etched portrait and various 
linoleographs, while Sarnn contributed a whole 
collection of his productions — book plates and 
covers, posters, etchings and hlhos the chief items 
being five large etchings, part of a scries illustratit^ 
I^ttisb m>lhs It is a pity that his jiowtr of 
compovuion falls below the high standard of his 
execution, which enables him to deal so easil) and 
efficiently with such large plates The best of these 


etchings were two with Koorbad, the national hero 
of the Letts, as the subject The exhibition con 
tamed a few pieces of sculpture w hich do not call for 
jxuticalar mention, but as a whole this initial disphj 
left one inth the conviction that Lettish art has 
made a good beginning which justifies expectation 
of furthet success 

Ten years have passed since Victor Bonssoff 
Mussatofi s death at the age of 3 5 depriv ed modem 
Kussianart of one of its moat gifted representatives, 
and m remembrance of him the Society of Moscow 
Artists, of which he was a member, consecrated a 
speaxl wall to a select lorn collection of works 
by him at their twenty second exhibition These 
works, some fifteen in number, vvere lent by private 
owners m Moscow, and represented in more or less 
characteristic manner the peculiar genius of this 
talented painter He belonged to that group of 
II odem artists whose strong lyrical sensibility and 
decorative propensities are expressed par e\felUn(e 
in evocations of the olden times, and m this direc 
tion he created a genre of his own inwhidh the 
painter and the poet mingled with felicitous result 

The transition from this artist to the living 
painters who showed at the same exhibition was 
somewhat pronounced, for Russian painting of 
to-daymovesinaquitedifferent direction Among 
the customary exhib^ors the work of J Nivmsky 
showed a notable adrance m the treatment of form 
and composition, especially two large paintings 
Adam and Lie while liis smaller pictures, 

such as The Sister of Afercy (tempera) displayed 
decorative feeling in a marked degree In the 
same group vrere to be seen some good stilt life 
pieces by E Krohn, afine male portrait by L Zak, 
some freshly painted studies of Finland by 
J Chajichal, and some motives from Russnn 
popular life by Mme Smionovitch Efimov ka which 
might with advantage have been further elaborated. 
Among artists who strive for more intimate pictorial 
effects must b" nxmed Mme Ckna kamentseva 
who besides an interesting Set/ Portrait showed 
some excellent flower pieces, also T Zakharoff, 
whose portrait of a lady, however, failed to sustain 
comparison with his miniature portrait of last year, 
and Mme A. Glagoleva, who showed some harmo- 
niously toned landscapes and portraits The land 
scsipcsafB Kamensky made a good impression, and 
among other contributions calling formention were 
the sketches of S Noakowskv, ns fascinaimg as ever, 
decorative views of Capn by M Ogranov itch, and 
various successful works by ^\ Fnvorslej, Mile. 

jSj 
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Goldinger, V ZimiroiTand others Pimll/mentKm aittstwhofusdratTn inspiration from distant d;n7es, 
should be made of the sculptures of S Erm, J such as Bauer, for example, wuh his etchings 
koort, andj Efimoff.as well as the dry points and and uatcr-colours full of rn)-stery and fantasy, 
linoleum pnnts of P Pa^lInofr Philip Zilckcn, at once painter, etcher, and shrewd 

art cntic, and Legras, who died a little while ago 

Wtbthe death ofVassiliIsanoMtchSunkoff, who mthe \eiy fulness of life— he was only 51 It is 
died here a few weeks ago Russian art has lost one now some years since Legrascame to Laren (where 
of Its most brilliant stars The deceased painter, these notes are written) and settled doim in this 
who was bom in Sibennin iSsS.came fiomanbtd village of painters />(irex«fA:nrr He lived in asiUa 
Cossack family which settled in the dislnct of Kras of good modem design w hich he built for himself 
no>-arsksomecentunesago andinhiswhoJebemgas and here heenjoied the pleasures of family life 
wellashistalentonecoulddiscemtracesofthedeep butnow alasl he is no more, and the big house is 
earnestness and iinle strength of Sibenan Nature empty His canvases arc to be found in many 
Afterstudyiogatthe \cademy m Petrognd Sunkoff places for his admirers were numerous, but quite 
in the eighties of last century began that senes of recently the public were able to see at the 
large hislorimljpauiiings which made his name Mumcipal Museum m Amsterdam a collection 
famous and earned for him a leading posinon m representing the dtflereut periods of his career 
the hierarchy of Russian art 
If in general it is difficult to 
define m what precisely the 
national element m plastic 
art consists, yet in presence 
of SurikoiTs masterpieces 
one discerns immediately 
their national cbaracier and 
their ettnordinary histcric 
import This is true alike 
of the tragic atmosphere of 
Tit J 2 xtntien of the Streltsi 
of the deeply pathetic ex 
pression of Mouhkoff in 
Extle and of the intense 
pathos of the Boyann Jlforo- 
’Ot'a in which the great pic 
torial talent of the deceased 
artist, his perfect knowledge 
ol Russian psychology and 
his by no means iheatncal 
powerof dmmatic expression 
were tnumphami) asserted 
His later works fell short 
of these and in this respect 
he shared the fate of many 
Russian artists who having 
spontaneously attained a 
certain he ght ate unable to 
maintain it for tong P E 

A msterdam — 

Holland has no 
' Salon des On 
^ enlalisies" like 
Pans, but nevertheless she 
can boast of more than one a stkkkt iv Atciia •• sv w lbcras 
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f. LBCXAS 


Of French extraction— his grandfather belonged and drawings of animals. About this time some 
to Marseilles— Legras uas brought up and educated “portraits” of horses which he executed attracted 
in Holland. Early in life the young painter knew the attention of Mr. Westerman, director of the 
the need of money, and in order to maintain him- Zoolc^cal Gardens, whither Legras often resorted 
self while studying at the Amsterdam Academy he to sketch, and it was there that the young artist’s 
earned a scanty living by making enlargements liking for Oriental things took root. Thus it was 
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thit he penetrated the far-off realm of dream and 
fancy, not as many others have done through the 
gates of the iimgmation but through his very real 
studies of camels monke>s elephants and other 
beasts In 1891 he took part in a pilgrimage to 
the Promised Land and in the course of seven 
expeditions he visited successively Algiers, Bou 
Sada, Garda a Tunis, and Kairouan His last 
picture, left unf nishcd was a view of Gardaia m 
Southern Algeria a region of which he was very 
fond and where he was feted by his friends the 
natives This canvas with its strong contrasts of 
sunlight and shadow may be regarded as the 
synthesis of his aspirations A faithful and con 
scientious observer he perhapS maljsed rather 
tlwn felt what he observed but his work m any 
case testifies eloquent!) to his ardent atticliinent 
to the lands of sunshme B) his death moreover 
we have lost nut onl) an art st but a wnter of no 
mean power as his letters from Algeria to Dutch 
journals show F Gos. 


P hiladelphia — as a manifestation 

of increasing interest in the plastic arts 
in America, the displaj of sculpture m 
the iiith Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy was most convincing not 
only through the large number of works exposed 
— over two hundred — but also throuch their on 
ginahty of conception evolved from the modern 
point of view of life and its suggestions to the 
artist Classic traditions seemed to have been 
almost completely ignored, jet there appeared 
no lack of that ideality which is an essential 
element of a really senous work of sculpture 
A carefully modelled nude figure m bronze entitled 
S/tn/ of the mods by hfr Edward McCartan 
was awarded the Widener Memorul Gold Medal 
A group by Miss Coleman Ladd entitled Peace 
Vutortous showed some fine qualities, and very 
satisfactory both as to conception and technique 
was Mr Chester Beach s marble group Cloud 
Porms Portrait busts abounded many of them 
sho ving distinctive character such as Mr Charles 
Grafly s portrait bf Frank Duieneck the well know n 
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much could be done by judicious praise, and pro 
bably got more work out of the man than anyone 
else could have done The native craftsmen 
realised that he could appreciate their art, and 
the) admired him immensely, saying he knew 
more than they did about their work It often 
astonished them at first that he could give them 
instructions even in their own processes, and he 
never faded to insist that repair work should be 
done in the old way with native methods and tools 
He understood that the native turner can do 
more delicate work with his bow string and his 
feet and hands guiding the cutting chi^l, than 
is possible with machine lathes, and he regretted 
that the advent of machinery in the larger Egyptian 
towns often unfitted workmen for the more simple 
but more skilful processes in their villages Wth 
the losS of Lord kitchener Egyptian Art of to day 
has lost a great fncnd, and it is with a sense of 
keen regret that these little reminiscences of his 
artistic life in Egypt are penned 

\\ A Stewart 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

The Great liar A Neutral's Indictment 
One hundred Cartoons b) Louts R.tEMAeRLRS 
(I ondon The Fine Art Societ) ) £,io los net 
Within the covers of this Urge folio volume is 
presented whit is without doubt the most scathing 
indictment of Prussianism in practice that has ever 
been promulgated, and it is the more remarkable as 
emanating from an artist vs ho is not only a neutral 
b> nationality but is closel) related by blood to the 
people whose rulers and leaders are here arraigned 
for thest misdeeds The son of a German mother, 
Mr Raemaekers cannot be accused of antipathy 
tovsards the Germans as a nation, nor m studying 
successively this long series of cartoons — all of then) 
b> the way, reproduced with unusual fidelity to the 
otigmals — do wc find evidence of such antipathy 
It u the Prussian spirit and the brutal code of ethics 
actuating it that he here holds up to detestation 
^\nd in regard to his method* as an artist it is 
gratif)ing to observe that he refrains from the 
v\uestionabk expedients resorted to by miny carl 
tatunsts Thus one notes an almost entire absence 
of phjsiognomical exaggeration from his drawings 
His delineaiions of the kaiser the Crown Pnnee, 
ami other prominent persotngts on the German 
side show very little deviation from the portraits 
of them with winch the public arc familiar 
and even in such cartoons as The Prussttn 
and Seduction, where the ekment of caricature is 


employed with caustic effect to personify the spirit 
of Prussian militarism, the deviation from truth is 
certainly no greater than one used to find in the 
military cartoons of German comic papers, such as 
“Simplicissimus ’ Then too, when symbolism is 
employed, the artist displays excellent judgment, 
and as a testimony to his courage and candour there 
are several cartoons in which he holds up his own 
countrymen to scorn for thevt indifference to the 
tremendous issues involved in the great conflict 
What indeed impresses us most in these cartoons 
as a whole is the artist s deep regard for truth and 
bis unflinching courage m espousing the cause of 
Justice and Right, regardless of the fierce animosity 
which his drawings have aroused m Germany 
Technically, too, these cartoons are interesting 
A few of them are drawn with pen and ink, but 
the majority are done with charcoal, to w hich water 
colour has b“en added m varying degrees 

Gaudier Brzeska a Memoir By Ezrv Pound 
(London John Lane) 12/ 6^ net —The young 
sculptor who IS the subject of this memoir was “v 
Frenchman by birth but resided in England He 
died taking part in a charge of a French regiment at 
Neuville St Vaast last year The expression of his 
undoubted gifts was we think embarrassed rather 
than helped by his connection with so called 
“Vortiasm ' It was clear that he desired above 
everything to be free, to be instinctive He desired 
the tradition of barbaric people, and believed that 
barbarism represented instinct Apparently it did 
not occur to him that following instinct barbarism 
arrived at avihsation In civilisation, he said, 
instinct IS second to reason, forgetting that cnihsed 
conditions develop new instincts and with them the 
need for refinement m expression This memoir 
without doubt the most important exposition we 
have had of the ideas for which the word vorticism 
IS made to stand, but as a biography it seems 
slighter and more obscure m detail than it need 
have been There is no such place as Bristol 
College, where he is said to have held a scholarship , 
Qifton College there is, and Bristol University 
Jack ani Tomni} Twenty drawing* by F C. B 
CanFLL (Ixindon Grant Richards, Ltd ) 5/ net 
Ihe twenty drawings of soldiers and sailors here 
reproduced m facsimile form part of a series which 
the artist exhibited in Edinburgh at the exhibition 
o! the Society of Eight a few months ago \ cry 
summary in treatment, consistm,, of a few bold 
black strokes, supplemented by a wash of colour 
in varymg quantities, they are remarkably clever 
in thur sug„esuon of actuality The only fault we 
have to find is that Tommy * khaki is loo yellow 
189 



The Lay Figure 


T he lay figure on new 
FIELDS FOR ARTISTS AND 
CRAtTSMEN 


“Do jou not think that Mtists have been obliged 
hitherto to limit overmuch the scope of their 
practice? asked the Art Cntic, “Does it not 
occur to >ou that there are man) directions in 
which the ingenuity and inventive power of the 
artist, and his capacit) as a worker, could be 
usefully applied ? 

“ I cannot imagme that an artist would be much 
use m an) kind of work vshich requires practical 
Understanding' said the Plain Man “He is too 
much of a dreamer, too unmethodical, to help m 
business affairs, and he has, if I may sa) so a much 
too inflated idea of his own importance 

‘\ou seem to look upon the artist as rather a 
worm laughed the Man with the Red Tie , “but 
dont forget the proverb that even a worm will 
turn It may be that under the neve conditions 
forced upon us his tummg is near at hand ' 

“ \ es, and U may be that people are going to 
discover that there are many kinds of practical 
business in which his assistance will be of very 
real value,' agreed tlie Critic “I have, as you, 
know, always protested against the piopular miscon 
ccption of the artist and I do not consider that his 
idea of his own importance in the social scheme is 
at all evaggerated — therefore I want to see him doing 
bis full share m the regeneration of his country " 

‘ But how can a man r^enerate his country b) 
painting pictures or carving statues? protested 
the Plain Man ‘ Something much more energetic 
than that will be demanded of us in the near future 
when we set about the task of building up our 
trade again and reorganising our resources’ 

“j\nd do you not think that the help of the 
artist in this process of reconstruction will be 
worth having? enquired the Critic. “Cannot 
)ou see what a number of wa)S there are m which 
his cap.aaties can be utilised?” 

‘ 1 confess, I cannot " replied the Plain Man 
“It seems to me that art, which is after all only 
one of the ornamental accessones of life, will have 
to stand aside until all the vital questions of 
rearrangement are setlled ” 

“Oh good Lord! These dull business men 1 ’ 
cned the Sian with the Rod Tie “Mill they 
never learn bow even their nwn affairs sbtnild be 
managed ’ 

“V\h.al has art to do with my alTairs’ asked 
ihe I’bm Maru 'I have got along all ngbl with 
out It for a great man) )ears," 


“That IS the pity of it,' declared the Critic 
“\ou and a lot more like )ou have got along 
without It so persistently that a very large part of 
Ihe trade of this country has drifted abroad and 
fallen into the hands of our competitors \ou 
have kept art so defimtel) out of your affairs that 
It has had to seek an asylum tn countries which 
make the attack on our commerce an essential 
part of their policy, and in that asylum it is learn 
mg to fight against us ’ 

“Another proverb Hell hath no fury like a 
woman scorned,' suggested the Man with the Red 
Tie “As art is feminine what else could you 
expect?’ 

“ Of course we might hav e expected it,’ returned 
Ihe Cntic, “but that is only another reason why we 
should try to amend our ways before it is too late " 

“\ou would really imply then that I ought 
to drag art from her foreign asylum and take her 
into partnership, laughed the Plain Man ‘ How 
could she possibly be of any help to me? 

"In the same way m which she has been of 
assistance to other and much more astute countries, 
insisted the Critic ‘ Tliere are numberless fields 
of activity available for art m the industrial world 
if you will open them to her, and her co operation 
■ would greatly enhance your prosperity Give her 
a chance and see how she. will respond ' 

“ And where, for example, do these fields lie ? 
asked the Plain Man 

*. 'Great Heavensl They are all around you' 
Cannot you see them?" exclaimed the Critic 
“ Look at the toy making industry need the 
foreign artisu always impose their Loste upon us 
in that direction? Look at colour printing must 
we always be going abroad for that work because 
the foreign firms employ artists to direct it and we 
do not? Look at the trade m furniture and the 
accessones of the home have vve not men in this 
country who can design this sort of thing as well 
os anyone whom other countries can produce? 
Look at industries like the making of jewellery, 
the weaving of silks and other textile fabrics, the 
manufacture of decorative glass and ceramics, and 
so on ad infinitum can we not reach m them 
an art standard which will not only secure to us 
the entire command of our own markets but will 
at the same lime as'ure for us a Inding place m 
the markets of the world? By snubbing art you 
are killing trade 

“Well, perhaps there is something m that,” 
conceded the Plain Man. “If you put art as 
a business proposition it may lie worth thinking 
about” The L.VV Iiclkp. 
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T he lay figure on new 
FIELDS FOR ARTISTS AND 
CRAFTSMEN 

“ Do )ou not think that artists have been obliged 
hitherto to limit oiermuch the scope of their 
practice^ asked the Art Cntic. “Does it not 
occur to jou that there are many directions m 
Vihich the ingenuit) and inventive power of the 
artist, and his capacity as a worker, could be 
usefully applied ? " 

“ I cannot imagine that an artist would be much 
use m any kind of work which requires practical 
understanding,’ said the Plain Man * He is too ' 
much of a dreamer, too unmethodical, to help in 
business affairs, and he has, if I maj say so, a much 
too inflated idea of his own importance ’ 

' k ou seem to look upon the arast as rather a 
worm,’ laughed the Man with the Red Tie , “but 
dont forget the proverb that even a worm will, 
turn It may be that under the new conditions • 
forced upon us his turning is near at hand.” 

“Ves, and it may be that people are going to 
discover that there are many kinds of pracucal 
business in which his assistance will be of very* 
real value,” agreed the Critic “I have, as you. 
know, always protested against the popular miscun 
ception of the artist, and I do not consider that his 
idea of his own importance in the social scheme is 
at all evaggeiaied — therefore I w ant to see him doing 
his full share m the regeneration of h>$ country” 

' But how can a man regenerate his country by 
painting pictures or carving statues?” protested 
the PI un Man “ Something much more energetic 
than that w ill be demanded of us in the near future 
when we set about the task of building up our 
trade again and reorganising our resources” 

“And do you not think that the help of the 
anist in this process of reconstruction wrfj be 
worth h.aving?” enquired the Critic “Cannot 
you see what a number of ways there are in which 
his capaaties can be utilised’ ' 

“I confess, I cannot,” replied the Plain Man 
“ It seems to me that art, which » ®11 only 

one of the ornamental accessories of life, will have 
to stand aside until all the vital quesuons of 
re-arrangement are settled " 

“Oh, good Lord I These dull business men 1” 
cried the Man with the Red Tie "^\lll they 
never learn how even their owti affairs should be 
managed ? 

“WTut has art to do vMih my affairs? asked 
the I’lam Man “ 1 have got along alt ngbt with 
out It tor a great many years " 
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“That IS the pity of it,” declared the Critic 
"You and a lot more like you have got along 
without it so persistently that a very large part of 
the trade of this country fias dnfted abroad and 
fallen into the hands of our competitors. You 
have kept art so definitely out of your affairs that 
It has had to seek an asylum in countries which 
make the attack on our commerce an essential 
part of their policv, and in that asylum it is learn 
ing to fight against us ” 

“Another proverb Hell hath no fury hke a 
woman scorned, ’ suggested the Man with the Red 
Tie “As art is feminine what else could you 
expect?” 

“Of course w e might have expected it,” returned 
the Cntic , “ but that is only another reason why we 
■ should try to amend our ways before it is too late ” 

“kou would really imply then that I ought 
to drag art from her foreign asylum and take her 
into partnership,' laughed the Plain Man “ How 
'could she possibly be of any help to me?’ 

“In the same way in which she has been of 
assistance to other end much more astute countries,” 
insisted the Cntic “ There are numberless fields 
of acuvity available for art in the industrial world 
if you will open them to her, and her co-operation 
f would greatly enhance your prosperity Give her 
*a chance and see how she wilt respond ' 

, “ And where, for example, do these fields lie ? ” 
asked the Plain Man 

*, “Gfe« Heavens 1 They are all around you' 
Cannot you see them?" exclaimed the Critic. 

“ Look at the toy makmg industry need the 
foreign arn»ls always impose their taste upon us 
in that direction ? Look at colour printing must 
we always be going abroad for that work because 
the foreign firms employ ortisis to direct it and we 
do not? Look at the trade in furniture and the 
aecessones of the home ha\e «e not men in this 
country who can design this sort of thing as well 
as anyone whom other countries can produce? 
Look at industries like the makmg of jewellery, 
the weaving of silks and other textile fabrics, the 
manufacture of decorative glass and ceramics and 
so on 01? infimfum can we not reach in them 
an art standard which vmII not only secure to us 
the entire command of our own markets but will 
at the same time assure for us a leading place m 
die markets of the world? By snubbing art you 
are killing trade ” 

“Well, perhaps there is something in that," 
conceded the Plain Man. “If you put art as 
a business proposition, it may be worth thinking 
about.” The Lav ricuiiK. 
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ECORATIVE WOODWORK selves ha\e followed its progress from jear to year 
BY STUDENTS OF THE the closest interest, there is little justification 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE [•>"="■''■"6 »'>» f 

time such as this when the whole energies of the 

Tor upwards of twenty years past it has been the nation should be concentrated upon the successful 
custom of this magazine at this time of the year to prosecution of the great conflict upon which the 
review and illustrate the work submitted by art future destiny of the British Empire depends 
students in the National Competition of Schools of E\en had it been possible as we believe it would 
Art as displayed in the exhibitions held >ear after have been, to conduct the Competition without 
jear at South Kensington under the supervision of trenching to any material extent upon the resources 
the Board of Education or the Department of of the Government department concerned, U has 
Science and Art, and in so far as this later period m to be borne in mind that while the schools have, 
the history of the Competition is concerned these without exception we believe, been able to “ carry 
articles collectively constitute a practically unique on, there has been a very considerable depletion 
record of what is wathout doubt an event of first in the ranks of the male students and also in the 
rate importance in its bearings on the progress of teaching staff's, so that a competition under present 
•decorative and applied art in the United Kingdom circumstances would of necessity be a rather one 
This year, however, the Competition has not been sided affair 

held , it has had to jield to the stem exigencies There is, however, the possibility that this tem- 
of war, and from a circular recently issued by the porarysuspensionot the National Competition, for 
Board of Education it seems probable that the which there are good pnma facte reasons, may 
suspension of the Competition will endure (or at become permanent Before the war rumours were 
least another year However much importance afloat that the Board of Educat on had under 
may be attached to the institution by those im consideration the advisability of abolishing it and 
medately concerned, and others who like our so when the time comes for its resumption we must 
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not be surprised if the announcement of its 
abolition comes instead If that is the case it is 
to be hoped that a strenuous opposition will be 
organised ^\e should be the hst to contend that 
the Competition jields the best possible results 
under the conditions which now govern it , on the 
contrary we think there are many ways in which it 
might be materially improved, and m the successive 
articles on the annual exhibitions in which the pnre 
works have been shown to the public the direc 
tions in which improvement might be made have 
been indicated But the continued existence of 
the Competition is, we believe, of national impor 
tance, for it is the means by which the nation can 
see the concrete results of the art school education 
for which It pays, and further it is a means of 
bnnging young designers and draughtsmen into 
relation with those who are in a position to make 
use of their talents It is true that manufacturers 
have hitherto not availed themselves as fully as 
they might of the assistance which art schools arc 
able to offer them but the blame for that rests 
quite as much with themselves as with the schools 
— perhaps mote , but w nhout going further into the 
rather sore point of these past relations, one may 
express the devout hope that ut (he days to come, 
when It will be imperative for everyone to give of 
his best there will be a much closer ra(‘proehtm*nt 
between them, which will enhance the prestige of 
the industnal art of the country That is what the 
schools were established for and it should always 
be kept in view And though there has been 
a tendency m many of the 
schools to encourage the 
production of immature 
painters of easel pictures, 
we believe that there is an 
abundance of talent among 
the nseng generafton of 
artists which, if it is directed 
into the proper channels 
and is encouraged by the 
leaders of industry will 
lead to fruitful results 
imporlant alike from the 
economic as well as the 
esthetic point of view 
This belief will we think 
be fully justified by our 
forthcoming Special 
Number dealing with 
the work of the principal 
Schools of Art in the 
United Kingdom and 
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more especially with those departments of their 
activities which have a direct bcanng on industnal 
production 

Our immediate purpose here, however, is to 
bnngto the notice of readers some examples of 
work in a special field of art which has been 
cultivated with success at the Polytechnic School 
of Art in Regent Street — namely, the decoration 
of various articles constructed of wood usually 
articles that are not purely ornamental but are 
intended for use This kind of work is a distinct 
speciality at the Polytechnic Institute, and has 
brought to several of the students some of the 
highest awards m the National Competition of 
recent years T*he class m which this work is 
done u conducted by Mr Harry G Theaker, who 
himself m ibe Competition in 1S99 won a gold 
medal with designs for piano panels. Tlie illus 
irations we have given on previous occasions when 
noticing the Kaiiona] Competition have ehoted 
wide-spread interest and also a good deal of 
curiosity as to the technical procedure involved m 
the production of these articles— or rather of their 
embellishment But Mr Theaker insists to those 
who appeal to him for information that there is no 
more mystery in this kind of work than there is 
m the production of any other work of art To 
the uninitiated every craft is of course a mystery 
and knowledge and skill come only after expen 
mentand perseverance In this case the artistic 
factors are ability to draw and a sense of colour, 
and the chief material factors are stains of vanous 
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mahogan}, etc., are used, ih* 
natural qualities of the vood are 
left to pk) their part, as for 
instance m Miss Jo) cePocock s 
Reliquary with its subjects 
from the ISatiTit} , here the 
main structure is of walnut, 
while the pictonal panels are 
of whitewood, and here, too, 
as in some of the other articles 
there is a certiin amount of 
gilt gesso decoration SiUenng 
m conjunction with gilding ard 
colour staining is rery happily 
emplojed m Miss Margaret 
Reeds Nursery Book Stand, 
an attiactire piece of furniture 
admirably suited to its purpose. 

As to the mode of pro- 


Unts, such as maj be procured from any dealers 
m ardsts materuls, and seasoned wood. 

The Und of wood most commonl) used for 
work of this kmd is whitewood of a smooth, even 
teiture. A fine example of the decoration of this 
wood by means of coloured stams is Miss Gwen 
^NTut*. Lady’s Traveling ToDet Case, a very 
delightful piece of work both exteraallj and in 
temaHy all the fitoags, mdudiog bmshes, pots, 
elt, beifig decorated to match. The subjects are 
taken frotn Ae song Lady Greens!eeT«.- .od 
one side of the «tenor not here illnstmed, shows 
toe disconsoUte lover sunounded by unpaid bills. 
Whitewood IS one of toe best woods for uiin-* 
stains and it also takes a polish wdL Basswood 
which m appearance is some 


tsamir, an inai is necessary lo 
say here is that toe design is outlmed on the wood, 
and the stains applied in sufBaent strcnsth to 
give the desired result. As a final step the surfaces 
are either French polished to secure brilliance or 
waxed over to give a half jxil shed effect 
It should be pointed out that the constructioa 
of the vinous articles to which this kind of decora 
tion IS applied is not the work of the students, who 
m concerned solely with the decorauve features, 
but IS the work of a cabinetmaker Herein, 
however, lies one of ibe difficulties Mr Theaker 
and his sTudenu have had to Contend with for in 
good cabinetmakers who are rapab’e 
of constructing a piece of furniture la its entiretv 
are somewhat scarce 


what hke whitewood is not 
consdered so durable, but 
that u utes stain weU is shown 
by toe Roll of Honour Casket 
of Miss TumbuH which we 
Illustrate in colour another 
eUborate piece of work m 
which heraldic motives are 
employed wuh stnkir^ effecL 
Sycamore has an intrinsic 
attractiveness which is adm r 
ably used as a contrast to 
stained decomtion in Miss 
Uenjaroins Stauonery Case 
and Miss Reeves Card l!ov 
knd so wuh those articles 
in which the liarder kinds 
of wood, such as wulnut. 
*oo 
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Italian Graphic Art 


M ODERN' ITALIAN GRAPHIC 
ART 

The Exlubiuon uf the works bj ibe 


Assocmione ItaJiana Acquafortisti e Incison of 
M ilan that ""as recentlj held m London at the Suffolk 
btreet Galleries was the result of a happ) inspiration 
on the part of the President and members of the 
Ro)’al Societj of British Artists of pa)ine a com 
pliment to our high-spinted Ally The collection, 
which wasuiderthe auspices of the Italian Got em 
ment, offered an admirable opportunity to view a 
representative show of contemporary Italian Art. 
The works, some 200 in number, were well dis 
plajed, completeK fillmg the mam gallery and 
entrance hall An eauninaiion, from the point of 
view of a colleague in Art, filled me with much 
satisfaction at finding that Italian graphic An is in 
a state of nnie existence While the rather brge 
etched plate and an extensii e use of prmier’s inking 
to get effe« were much in evidence, the subtler 


was represented by a number of wood engravings, 
notably of all^oncal subjecu, hke La Tatna 
Madrt and Tke Hol\ Army Our presentation of 
the tranquil La Sera with its sense of the heaiy 
atmosphere and the flopping sail well expresses a 
warm A enetian summer evening Antonio Moroni, 
an able artist, has done a number of Ex Libns 
prmts. The Srrn I'ins, of which a reproduction 
IS given, shows a gtxidess seated on a hydra , she 
herfds a gold cup m her left band Great ;udg 
ment is shown m the choice the artist has made of 
the lines and strokes in this drawing eiery one 
of whidi is indispensable to the trtse-en s-ene 
Al/e^ana, with its Olympian Gods and Goddesses 
flowers and fruit, was equally rich in effect. His 
La Atorte has the power of design and tragic 
feeling of a William Stake or a Legro». 

Other woodcuts mcluded I^ohile Maremna by 
G Guaroien, a cunous portrait bead on a back 
ground of sky, the cloud forms suggesting a 
Gorgonian monster’s features , Ettore di Giorgios 


qualities of style and expression inhented from the The Tramf-t and The Wandenng Jrjn, delicate 
noble period of Italian tradition were not absent monochrome pnnts treated with sympathenc feeliog 
The chu of the exhibition was to be found in for the subjecu, the clever cuts by G Barbien, 
the woodcuts, among which were many pnnted in espcoaliy the Imlardarlart and Boheh Gardent, 
colour Those of Adolfo de Karolis revealed an L 7 ann<x , and M Diserton s illustrations to ‘ The 
exceedingly hgh lei el of imagmatii-e design. He Oecameroa” 





’HE SEVEN VICES." WOODCUT 
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LA SERA (EVENING) rnou , 
»» A OE KAROLIS 
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Tximing W the etch ngs and aquannts ae must 
note first of all the coninbutions of Arutide 
SartCffio, an artist weil Vnorm to readers of ih s 
tnagar ne but now unfortunately a prisoner of aar 
nho exta bited two etch ngs powerful compositions 
of tragic energy Lotta Rtgalt and ATesfn Immat i 
portiajsng the struggles of wild animals Typical 
of a certain impending tragedy •were the two war 
stud es of Anselmo Boc« T/e Gun and Sirafne/ 
etchings which in their bold and s in|de cxecu 
lion showed evidence of a study of actually at 
hrsc hand. Gifts of an altogether different kind 
were discernible in Giuseppe Grai o« s bold plates 
and effective Urge decoranve subjects of monn 
mental fountain figures, wh ch in the maimet of 
their simple and vigorous execution exh bit the true 
etcher’s art of red hot impiession before Tvatare. 
PnKtssten cf the Rtha by Umberto rienctpe 
displayed wnh great power on ft {date of taiher 
huge d mens ons a subject of an overpovetit^ 
archnecton c feature rendered as a noctame 


ITCniVQ BV CAKLO CBftSSlM 

Ubaldo Magaxacca had a. f ne aquatint Th< Apst 
of the Cathedral of Modena and Giov'inni Greppi 
showed ft delicate one m II Duomo Milano with 
its lace like p nnacles foaming like spray into the 
sky The same structure i as the subject of an 
excellent etch ng by Carlo Ca'anova entitled The 
Soil of the Cathedral an illustratioi of which 
> as given in the June number of The Studio 
L udovico Cavalen showed several subjects of 
marine and fishing boat 1 fe Among the more 
simple transcripts from Nature were to be found 
R, Sorsa s Canal Sta Romana and Carlo Agarri s 
Lombardy Plains G ibfio by M D settori isetched 
in a bold style with its w de open lines suggestive 
of a wood engraving and there were five m mature 
etch ngs by Cnnco V egclti of which Clun} and 
St hfiehek Men a were carried out wnh a certain 
sp ritual quality of vision Carlo Cress ms etching 
o! a leafless tree against the gathering storm clouds 
IS very fine m effect. We found m Chappell) s 
Certosa ft strong personal view and a restraint in 
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handling the effected contrast of the mtensest light wrought by a ruthless eneni) \hco Vigano, 
to deep shadow A single figure of a man, the President of the Associazione, held our atten 
Giomino b> Giovanni Costetli, showed the maxi ^^oamhi^ijOiploma for t/ie Italian Avtafion Soaeh 
mum of effect obtained b> the minimum of means, designed ui honour of the first crossing of the' 
and the same may be said of his illustrations to Alps bj aeroplane He was also represented b> 
Gabriele d Annunzio’s poem “ La fosfa Juia (m Tie Smoker, a dehcate dry point, and Tie Tassin^ 
“ La Nave ), in which he has given expression to Tram, a motive encountered again in Iron and 
the tragic horror of the subject The drypomi Slone, a medley of the turmoil of modern work by 
portraits by Tederico Gariboldi, Nina Ferrari s Cesaro Fratmo AnseJmo Bucci s dry point of 
La Sora Gonda, and Tie Zt^i/ of the Moon by Montmartre shows the old Moulin Rouge and 
G Guerrini, with its Botticelli like subject, must neighbounng places of amusement in ante war 
be mentioned as examples of refinement Flam Pans Seen in the daylight, it gives the li-’ht 

boyant in the best sense, Cesaro Fratmo s Design hearted gaiety that was the more superficial aspect 

for a Drop Curtain composed on the lines of of old Bohemian Pans Some power was evinced 
Tiepolos work, was effective in its massing of by Luigi Concom in his 77^ 77/;r^ jPiiw, m which 
architectural columns, figures, and two elephants King Victor Emanuel II is seen passing under 

Hung m the place of honour, its carrying power the Arch of Titus In Don Quickote and Artistic 

would have been greater for a httle more simplicity fury, the latter a skit of monkeys surveying a 
in Its handling and more definiteness of accentua Cubist painting, G B Galizzi showed trenchant 
tion in Its effects A sense of depression was con humour Ernesto Bazzaro the sculptor’s etchings 
veyed in the coloured etching Heims Cathedral by of heads were very effective, and the lithographs 
Domingo Motta, whose rendering of the famous by Vmcenzo Stanga and A Brunozzi also deserve 
Gothic masterpiece suggested the devastation mention Henrv F W Ganz 







GUBniO ETCHING 
BY B M DISERTORI 


UcoJints f>v Charles Shannon, .‘I R .-I 


I DYI.l.S or Rt'RAI. i.in: A 
SKKIES or WOODCUTS UY 
CMAKI.rS SHANNON, ARA 

Ar-H I c )ran llictr »a» lirM at tin* 

Ute I- J tan UjiNr’in^’n palVt) »n lUixA *'ltcTt 
a cljtriir,; ciliiti tii«n of otj;:ir.\l »tKKl tr^ra»trfc» 
\jy Mnrt, Rnkfltt md Outlet Shannon, 

and their atu>cutf» Mcttra.‘'tuf;:r Moore, 

RrpiruM and laicirn ruurrtk. 

Ui!h tlif^ trerc liuns mj^ravir^ lym 
t>o le « f rural «cwj«npnt clet cned by 
Jean i ran*, -on Mi”rt,t'i<let«utc«l under 
lilt r jpcni’ on b) bit brother, «hich were 
included in the ethibition pmlubly Irt 
»how «lut tud [irctftoutly l>efTit!o*ie 
rmtdnn limet. Rut the ethilnlion r 
l>raeticat!> am^ned to the «otk tf the 
• \ a!c ’ and " 1 ) al “ I'titti. 

Mrtirt. RicVe'ii ard ‘'htnnim lute 
• ofked m much toj^ether in th* art of 
wood-en,ranni; that e\en the) them 
teltet wmi’d fird » luid in mmt catrt 
to pite credit tn each tndmdual artitt 
for the intention < f hll they hate dwe 
\flcr all It hardly maitert. for the dote 
(urtnerthip hatlieen a moit fruitful one 
Tlietr fint ct>mj fc*e work war “ Daplm t 
anil Chtoe,*' cieciited in iSiyy. It aat 
a work modelled on an old llalun book, 
••lljjinefofiiniitcliia I’oliphili," publithed 
in 1499 from winch aim Ilurne-Jonet 
and '\ ilium Momt, the predecettort 
of Mettrr Kickctts and Shannon, drew 
intpiratiun from llurnejonca came a 
beautiful scries of dctipnt illuitrating 
"Tlie Stor) of Cupid and I’syxhe,'’ and 
Moais alone or wiih the help of others 
made woodcuit from them Rut only 
one or two sets of prints of these arc 
known to eaitt The illustrators of 
haphnisflnd Chloe'’ had mattered the 
art of woodcullinR, and they engraved 
ihtir own designs, a thing Ilut has rarely 
licen done until modern da)-s 

Interesting at most of these cxhihits 
were at this exhibition at tan Missel 
ingh s gitlcry, none were mote lurpn 
ting tluin a senes done by Mr Charles 
Shtnnon himtclf, illustrnling in iwclte 
symbolic designs idylls of rural life 
Hns exquisite set of roundels was a 
rctital of another satiety of the art of 
woodcutting that called ehiaromro or 


ixrw(ii/ir jifjntmg from more I ’ocVt tiun ore 1 hit 
btxutiful intention prolubly ongirMt'ed in Gcrnnny 
but It was cl'-tdojied by two cl'*vcr Italitnt of the 
Kffuisutncc who used it to interpret other mens 
designs One Ugo da Carj i (l)om in i iSfi) was a 
deter sculptor and nltc> woorkuttcr m chitrotcuro 
'n»oug!i rot the intrnti r of th"* nuthcHl, lie was 
l*»e first l<» intfodiicr it into Italy, and to Improve 




IFoockuts b} Charles Shannon, A R ^ 
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ipon It. He was ft pupil of Raphael and executed 
inder the supervision of that artist reproductions 
)f some of his designs He also engrased some 
if Parmegianino s drawings, reproduang Mvidly 
;he spirit of the onginals Hts plates are printed 
an gre> and jellow paper Hts successor Andrea 
Andreani (bom in 1540) did similar work after 
masters like Titian and Tintoretto His engras 
mgs resemble pen drawings and are 


K'lndlmg he Ilis gnen a new and (t^itc 
pcrsonil charm to the art of diiaroscuro 
pnnting The iwelic roundels here rc 
produced which were designed and m 
^med h} Mr Slunnon himself, do net 
as might be thought at a first glance, 
illustrate the individual months of the 
jear I^et Au^it and Dunnltr suggest. 
It IS true, nutled phases of the )ear 
Dut for the most furt these td)I!s rc 
present the labours and occupations of a 
rustic people I sen the spiritual and 
intellectual side of such a life is shown 
in the exquisite design of The Cafttxe 
Tegasut, where the Laurel crowned j-oet 
languidly touches his steed with a twig 
perhaps to stir his lagging inspiration 
How well the recumbent man the spindly 
bare branched tree, and browsing horse 
fill the circular shape of the plate ' This 
l>nm might well be contrasted in senti 
ment with the one called The Pereh, 
where the kneeling figure of the man 
bolding up the empty birdcagt. to the goddess'like 
mother and her child and the flying doses 01 cr the 
railingsmakeaperfectthytbmical design Indeed 
several of these idylls seem planned to run m pairs. 
For The Coral J)irers with its sharply opposed 
movements of the figures and a beautiful inspiration, 
has a lovely pendant m the attiiudes of the two 
figures in The Shell Catherm where the natural 


pnnted on brown paper The above 
discovery earned on by these two men 
dropped in Europe, and it was left to 
the Japanese wood engravers to develop 
colour printing from wood blocks with 
magmficent results In England there 
seems to have been only one man who 
pursued the art with notable success 
This was John Baptist Jackson a wood 
carver and wood engraver who was 
born m 1700 He lived for some lime 
in Pans and \enice, where his works in 
chiaroscuro appeared. He reproduced 
the works of Titian, Tintoretto Paul 
Veronese and Rembrandt, and his en 


gravings show that he tried more t 
attain the general effect than the subtli 
lies of the drawing of the onginals. 

It s«ms to liave been reserved fc 
Vlr Oiarles Shannon m our Ume fin 
of all to take up this neglected art t 
the Renaissance and by his method « 
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If 'oodcufs b) Charles Shannon A R A 

In D crmfier tl c character of the laat 
month of the )ear is perfectl) suj^gested 
m the snow) landscape, the bare tree, and 
the hooded f gLre entering the house. The 
beaulf of all these roundels is set off by 
the r appropriate colour scheme, wh ch is 
simp e and harmon out. They arc pnnted 
in three tones, a dark green sh grey for the 
shadows and sk) buff yellow for the half 
tones, and wh te for the h ^.h 1 ghts. 

A stud) of these woodcuts shows Mr 
‘Shannon s wonderful comprehension of 
the med um he has chosen to work in 
and also h s extraord nary powers of in 
sent on and des gn. M hat the fan slupe 
was to Charles Conder so is the form of 
the circle to Charles Shannon and few if 
an) modem artists can surpass h m in the 
task of ril n„ a tondo so perfectl) The) 
reseat further his complete knoHledge of 
the nude fgureand h s sense of fin sh both 
THaArriasMorai" n roaterul and 1 ne a knowledge only 

equalled by that of the great masters. 
i,esture of the woman with her basket balances Hannon) o o\-cment. and d gn ty of «//urr are the 
so finely the stoop ng figure of the man Two qual ues one fnds m these figures without any com 
del ghiful pastorals are Tit Sintr and pi at on of model! ng and lery I ke the work of the 

Frvit Tiitn The superb fiuent compos oon grew Creek artists. Indeed looking at these ea 
formed by the woman shak ng the tree of the qu $ te idOIs it isqu tc casyiofanc) themthework 
former plate is well set off b) the spontaneous and <rfaGreek j« ntereome to I fe again and practts ng 
perfect invent on of the latter where the man s the fifteenth-century art of chiaroscuro pnnt rig 
natural act on in plaang the Udder balances Frasr Giesov 

beautifully the womans wa img att rude. 

Th s last IS surel) one of the most happ ly 
inspired plates of the senes lie! Auptit 
adequately expresses the sent merit of the 
languor of m d Summer and Tht Garden 
Plot with Its figures wh ch so well fit the 
compos tion, renders is appropriate tasks. 

The print of Thi Sheaf P nJers may be 
placed s de by s de with that of The 
O^n but in self the desgn is not 
wholly successful the action of the man 
wi h the rake s a tnfle awkward and 
though his figure balances the acnon of 
the woman ingeniously t seems, taken 
by Itself somewhat ugly and ungainly 
The Oven is the only ndoor subject, and 
the spontanc y of its figures makes the 
desgnatnumphantone. Autumn Letnts 
and Peerml-er form a fitting dose to the 
senes. How finely expressed and con 
irasled are the act ons of the man and 
woMn, and the secument of the season is 
perfectly conxeyed by the falling lea es. 
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T he n^tioval galleries 

OF QUEENSLAND AND WEST 
AUSTRALIA 

Co>siutRiN'' the) are the youngest States ot 
the Austrahan Common' ealih the progress of the 
arts in Queensland and West Australia has been 
rather fai ourable The public has not supported 
art as it might have done, but the Government his 
given It a foundation from which it is hoped it 
may rise and expand It is due to the Govern 
menls of these Slates that the student vtv Bmbanc 
and Perth has the chance of studying under an art 
master at a technical college and that the publ c 
appreciation his been fostered bj the establish 
ment of a National Gallery in the capitals of these 
two Slates 

In the National Gallery of Queensland the 
literary p ctures — the mam interest of which i$ 
the subject— are fairly counterbalanced by several 
works nh ch have no stories to tell but are 
simply attractive as genuine works of art There 
IS no popular appeal m the vigorous com 
posit on called Tht DrT'< by Amesby Brown 
R A there is no story but just a touch of 


life in the sense of movement conveyed in the 
breei) Smdxy A/lernoon Parade by Hamilton 
Macallum R 1 , and it is the suggestion of a soft 
languid atmosphere that gives all the charm that 
lies m Tranjui! Aflstt and MtU<ri Fnnt/utness by 
H G Hewitt A CuJ>tf Tea by flarold kmghl 
has a ccntril incident, but its subtle attraction 
is Its illusive balance of light and shade. Of 
general interest also are T/ie Crest of the lltll 
by W I rank Calderon, Mormn;; Arw by G 
Sims, R A. , Home Hind by Vapier Hcmy, 
R.A and A Sunm Corner by H S TuVe 
R.A The last named was prescnled to the 
Gallery by Lord Chelmsford formerly Governor 
of Queensland and now \ iccroy of India. 

A new addition to the collection of oil paint 
mgs IS Autumn in England a cbaraclcnstic 
landscape by the late Sir Alfred East This 
canvas, also Amesby Bro* n s The Drove, and The 
lyila^e Ind/strx by Stanhope Forbes R.A were 
purchased on the advice of the Agent General, Sir 
Thomas Robertson a clever amateur painter who 
IS represented by one work in the Gallery There 
IS A lUvid Cox among tl e water-colour drasrings 
which include a good study of \ork Minster by 
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Harr> Hine, R I The black and white section 
includes a drawing of a Norman Porch bj Mr 
OHM Addison which was one of the first works 
of \ustralian ont,in hung tn the Rojal Academj 
Most of the Australian works in the Gallerj are 
by Queenslanders. The leading artist of this 
group IS Harold Parker who is represented m 
sculpture b) 77 tt First Breath of ^rtn^ (which 
has already been reproduced in The Studio) and 
Lsther, the marble head of a girl which was the 
first work exhibited by the artist at the Royal 
Aoidemy 1903 Since then he has been a regular 
exhibitor at the Academy exhibitions and has 
shown at the Pans Salon where his Prometheus 
Bound was awarded an honourable mention in 
1910 The artists masterpiece is the Anadne 
which was purchased by the Chantrey Bequest for 
jCiooo and is now in the Tate Galleo There is no 
other work m marble which 
symbolises the tense sadness 
of despair as does this forlorn 
but beautiful figure it places 
the artist in the front rank of 
British sculptors of to-day 
The typical outdoor scene 
Under the Jacaranda is by 
Mr R, Godfrey Ruers, 

Honorary Curator of the 
Gallery, and instructor of 
drawing and painting at the 
Technical College Brisbane 
Mr Rivers studied at the 
Sbdc School where he won 
the prize for landscape 
painting in 18S4 he exhibited 
at the Royal Academy and 
the Grosvenor Gallery before 
going to Brisbane in 1S91 
He has another work, in this 
Gallery and is also represented 
in the Sydney Gallery 'Mr 
M G Wilson, who has two 
original works and stveral 
copies ot Old Masters in the 
lutional collection, was a 
student at tile Royal Academy 
Schools, where he was awarded 
the silver medal for the best 
coiy cit a peture hy an Old 
Mavier O her well known 
artms, such as I_ Coklougli, 

J II Grain„ct Ovear Pr strom 
k \ idi I jhejr and lulian 
Cliauvcl have works in the 
ztS 


Gallery There are several canvases by artists 
from other States, notably A Je’itsk Quarter 
Morexco by M Beckwith Meinnes of Melbourne, 
a good example of the work of this rising young 
artist There are also paintings by Julian Ashton 
of Sydney and the late John Ford Paterson and 
Mrs Muntz Adams of Melbourne 

Miss Bessie Gibson who is a frequent exhibitor 
at the Academy and the Salon is not represented in 
the Gallery neither is Mr Rowland WTieelwright, 
whose work is to be seen in three of the English 
provincial galleries Mr Ik heelwright, who was 
born at Ipswich, Queensland studied art in Eng 
land and lias exhibited at the Salon and Academy 
His best known work is his striking picture of 
Joan of Arc as a prisoner, which is familnr 
through engravings. The arti>t has earned a repu 
tation as an animal painter 
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There arc a few sculptm-s bendej l*jrJtcr— 
Ixshc Bowles, who was an assisUnl to iWiMm 
MacVcnnnl, anil I undcrslanti m now * timns 
his bit with the Armj , J U ^'a«s, the sculptor 
of the Brislnnc Meinorul to the Quc«-nsHrMl 
'oldicrs who fell in the South Africart Uar, and 
Ham), a fellow student of I’atker, who docs 
wootl<irMnp ns well as motUllmp m clay Among 
the successful women painters besides !ho^c men 
tinned arc Gwentlol)n Siantc) Frankie 1 a>nc and 
nsplme Ma)o The last of these won the Frascl 
Img SchtiUrship a jear, tenable for three 

years) founded by the Ilrisbani. Uatlle lU) 
league Madame Congcan, who is one of the 
small group of art enthusiasts m Brisbane, has 
showtt her sympalh) with the aspirations of the 
younger artists by buying their ptciurtt and 
presenting them to the Gallery 
Hie collfilion at the 
csl Australian Caticry 
reptesems nearly escry 
Schriol from iheAssj nan 
period to the Turopean 
Schools of to-iLsy Nfost 
of the ancient and 
medisrval works are 
cofics, but the modern 
ssorks arc, of cout<e, 
onginat 

The copies include 
repioduciions of !(oI 
bein 5 portra is of iHus 
tnous personages of the 
Court <f Henry VIII 
in the collection at 
Bindsor Castle, which 
were presented to the 
Gallery by the King It 
was when His Majesty, 
who was then Duke of 
Comrall and \ ork, laid 
the foundation stone 
of the Gallery m 190J, 
that the Director, Mr 
Bernard H Woodward, 
asked for these repro 
ductions as a memento 
of the Msit They had 
been made dunng the 
lime his uncle, the late 
Mr Bernard B tVood 
ward was Librarian jn 
Ordinary to Queen 
Victoria, and Keeper 


of the Vrmtt and Draamgr at Umdior Caifl'* 
Tlie original drawings had changed hands many 
times before they were restored to the Uoyal 
Collection, how or when it not known l>r-yonil 
the fact that Quten Caroltn", during the reign of 
If, found them in an old bureau m 
Kensington I’alacc The copes also include rc 
prntliictions of the rattoons ft I ord Matlox Brown , 
engravings of jointings and tajiesttirs by Raphael, 
copies of Old Masters nude byAuitralun purlers , 
and numerous casts of ancient an! m>dcm 
ttatuiry, including an interesting collection of 
Tans„ra f^urmes. 

Too often the sisitors to a gallery are left to 
find out things for themselves, but in an admirable- 
guide to the sstioiis collections the Director 
dearly in hcslcs the distinguishing qualities of the 
sacious groups Some time ago 'Ir Woodward 
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which distinguish the work, 
of this sincere artist 
Another important work is 
A\alter Donnes Goldtn 
Daun, which was awarded 
the Gold Afedal at the Pans 
Salon m 1905 It is a 
tjpical Lnglish scene which 
forms the background of 
The Green Punt b) Alfred 
Parsons A R.A , and In the 
Meadmi j is a good example 
of the work of Mark Fisher 
Lunn} b> Ralph Peacock 
a picture which was selected 
by Sir Edward Poynter 
the President of the Rojal 
Academy and The Tambour 
Frame by Melton Fisher 
are both popular works 
Several new paintings en 
hance the value of the col 


inaugurated a senes of free 
lectures which helped to 
stimulate an increased 
interest m the ancient and 
modern works m the local 
gallery 

Besides some examples of 
other schools such as works 
by 'Nan Dyck, Tintoretto 
Daubigny, Jules Breton and 
others the collection of 
original painttneS includes 
a valuable group showing 
the rise and progress of the 
English school of pamling 
and a small but reptesen 
tative number of Australian 
works The English works 
include a fine life study by 
Etty and an exquisite land 
scape by Bomngion besides 
a number of canvases 
by painters of to day 
A decided acquisition is P 
NVilson Steers impression of 
'iacht Paang in the Solent 
more pictonal but strongly 
painted is A Summer 
Jllorning by H H La 
Thangue RA while 
Clausens Fid 0/ a Ia tg 
Fat has all the best qual lies 


lection which on the whole 



A soiMsa uoa'ci'CG 


t^ TIIASCUE B A. 
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BUST Ot glK WINTIIXOI KACKRTT BY E\ A C BEYSOS 


IS veil selected The black and white section 
includes draftings by Lord Leighton Clinries 
Keene Fred ^^aH(er Phi and etchings by 
W h stler Strang I) \ Cameron and Legros 
Nmong the Austnlian pciurcs there arc mo 
v.ork8 by the late John Ford Paterson one o( the 
finest “wtists that Australia has produced Tht 
Gnat S utlirn Oran attracted the attenion of 
R A Sterenson when it was eYbibited m 
Ixindon Md Siir s(t an t/ie lorriz is another good 
eaampe Dotn on hts Luck\>^ FredMcCubbin 
belongs to the artist s earl er period which culmi 
naied in the pa citing of Tht Jhonttrt in the 
Melbourne Gallery These two works ate part 
of a series which pictoiial se the struggles of the 
strong men and women who opened out the track 
when Australia r as more or less a wilderness 
The cam-ases of tw o of our lead ng figure painters 
Rupert Bunny and E Ph Hips Tox lend distinct on 
to the group whidi includes among the p ctures 
by artists from other States a character sue 
landscape by Will xAshton 

Among the group of W cst Au>lral an artists 
represented in the Australian section is G Pitt 
Monson who holds a lead ng place as a land 
scape pa nter Besides Springtine T/tkhim 
\ icfona the artist has two other Gallery works 


and a fine copy of a lamting by \cla.squcz. 
Mr Monson first studied at the schools at the 
National Gallery. Melbourne, and subscrjucntly 
untltr LtfebsTC, tlcnjnniin Constant, and Doucct 
at the Academic Jul an in Tans. On his 
return to Melbourne he, with ithcr p.aintcrs, 
established the well known artists campallllack 
bum abiut twenty miles from the capital He 
subscquentlyr went to West Australia where ht, 
became Art Assistant to the Hirccior of the 
Gallery Most of his work is in oils bu* recently 
he has been dring pastels which ha\c attracted 
much attention among art losers in 1 erth Mr 
Monson was formerly President, and is now 
Secretary, of the " cst Australian Society of Arts. 

Miss Horcnce Fuller, who resided in I'crlli for 
some years was e<iuall) successful as a {wrtrait 
and a landscape painter She was one of the fewr 
artists who got sittings from Cecil Rhodes, whose 
portrait is one of sescral works by which she is 
rcprcscnterl m the Gallery The artist also painted 
iwtraus of Sir James C Stcerc Mr JJemard 
Woodward and other well known West Austra 
bans Another porira t painter who is doing 
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favourite subjects nrc 
groups of jwoplt in out 
d Kir semes though she 
fre pienti) docs {wrlraits 
in the fret vigorous stjle 
which (1 stin^^uishes her 
work She holdsa Icsdmg 
fiscc among the )oungcr 
grouji of Austrnlun artists 
\t the rc<|utst of the then 
1 resident of the Hoard 
of Trustees, Sir W mthrop 
Iluckitt, Miss 0 Connor 
was asked a sh rt time 


successful w(tL is Diisj Rtssi an art instructor at 
the I eel n cal *kl ool at Trcenanllt the port of 
Ptrlh 1 he arti t stud ed at tht Adelaide School 
s f lies gn and sub«c 
qumtlj in l^ond n under 
UahirDonne Herbet ^ 


ago to pure! ast a modem 
work f ir tht gnllcr) and si c chose a work b> Isaac 
Israels (the son of Josef Israels) uhicb is a good 
csamjle of impressionistic art. 


known work a fgurc' 
tulject Tht Dxndtlon 
C/ntft attracted consider 


abicnticnt on when shown 
at the 1 tdtral I shib ticn 
in ^01 th Au‘tril a Miss 
Ko I also pa nts land 
Ecapts and des gns mural 
dtcomt on 

Mr J U P I intoii ll e 
son ( f S r James Linton 
KI has been some) tars 
in est \ustral a, and has 
a p cture of 1 rccmantle 
Harbour in the I trth Gal 
Itf) wlcrc\ Levidoand 
I redenck Millams two 
well known Most Austra 
Ians are also represented 

There are three Mest 
Australian artists in 
London wl o have ga ned 
some success Miss 
Kathleen 0 Connor the 
daughter of the eng ncer 
who planned the vast 
Kalgoorl e water scheme 
las slo'n at tie Old 
Salon and \utumn Salon 
m laris the International 
the National lortrait 
‘'ocielj and other im 
portant exh b t ons Her 
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The National Galleries of Qncciislattil anil U'est Atisirnha 



"MHISCTIMt, MCTOtU' 

Miss E\aE Benson, «ho has uken up sculpture 
as her inedtutti, made her d^but at the Bo)al 
Academ) last year, this being (he first times ^^est 
Australian had sbovin there, and the first time that 
all the States of the Commonwealth were repre 
aented. sitnulutteously at the annual exhibition at 
Burlington House Miss Benson showed a bust 
ot the late Sn Nlinthiop Hacketi, the roam sup- 
porter of art and education in his State He was 
President of the Trustees of the 'National Gallery, 
and the best friend the local artists eicr had 

The war has gnen prominence to the work of 
S gnaller Lllis Silas the author and iDusiraior of 
' Crusading at Anrac, which has been faioiwabJy 
reviewed by the London papers Tlie orie.inal 
drawings were shown to the King and Queen the 
artist be og honoured with a command to Bucking 
ham Palace He has shown at the Pans Salon 
the International and other exhibitions and is 
represented by a stained glass panel m the Handi 
crafts section of the Penh Gallery He lias drawn 
for the “ Daily ^^a 1 Daily Graphic “ Ulus 
trated London hews and some Australian papers 
Signaller Ellis was at the famous landing at 
Gallipoli and was mentioned m d spatches for 
special sen ices rendered 

The lead ng figure ui the black-and white group 
in Perth is Ben Strange v\ho for sexeral years has 


SI a. Tirr mouso*! 

been cartoonai ol the “Wwlent Mail” Like 
most of the Australian black and white artists 
be had his first work accepted by the “Bulletin" 
Mr Strange saw acme scnice in the South 
African war, where he was awarded the Queen’s 
medal and SIX clasps Miss May Gibbs who was 
also connected with the “Ucstem Mail," has 
drawn (or a number of l/undon and Australian 
papers, and illustrated various aolumes published 
on both sides ol the globe She has struck a new 
line in depicting the Bush as a land of fairy folk 
of her own imagining M iluasi Moore:. 

Two Australian artists, whose work had many 
admirers have recently passed away Emmanuel 
Phillips Fox who died at the age of jj.wasa natiie 
of Australia, and letevved most of his tuition at 
the Vicionan National Gallery He also studied 
in Pans where be gained medals and distinctions 
His landiHS o/Coftain C»ok is m the Melbourne 
National Gallery Mr John Mather, known up 
niid down Australia as a water colour p.ainter, was 
bom in Scotland 56 years ago, and went to Australia 
at an tarly age He was scicral times elected 
President of the I’lctorian Artists Soaety, and at 
the lime of his death v> as a Trustee of tlie National 
Gallery of ^ ictona and a member of the Com 
tnittee of die rthon Bequest 



Paved Gardens 


OMn ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
PAVED GARDEN’S 

T»f u« of stone flags for girden walks 
IS associated cliicfl) siith thi. more formal or 
“architectural ” Ihk of garden, but as will be seen 
from some of the illustrations here gnen il is 
ciuall) comintiblc with the so<aIIc<t“ landscape" 
or iutun]i!jtic Ijpe of giardcn, cspectall) where the 
flags arc irregular in shape and sonic of the many 
species of floHcring plants suitable forihepurpiise 
arc allowed to gru» m the intenening s|iaccs. 
This use of the flaj.gcd path for the growth of low 
grow mg pcrtnnials and annuals is sometimescanicd 
so far lliat the path becomes a thing to look at 
rather than to walk upon, or at all csents to be 
used m this way with circumspection 1 here are, 
however, certain low and close growing Alpines 
which can stand a good deal of walking upon with 
impunii), and being practicallj evergreen add an 
attractive feature to the path at all seasons of the 
)car Such, for instance, is Arenaria balearicn, a 
perennial which, with us v iv id green foliage scarce!) 


more than an inch or so high and tiny white flowers, 
thrives well m the crevices between the stone 
flags 

The initial expense of la>ing the flagged jiath 
makes it, of course, more or less of a luxury, but 
once well laid it is not costl> to maintain, and it 
has manifest advantages as a //■az/a/r over the gravel 
walk, an important one being that it can be used 
very soon after a downfall of ram 

Undesirable weeds are apt to find a lodgment 
and rf not promptly remoied may not beeas) to 
get rid of, but almost tvtr) kind of garden path, 
even the nsphalte abomination, is subject to this ev il 
Itncks and tiles arc occasionally used for paving 
garden walks, and our illustrations show one 
example of the use of red brick which is very 
eflectivc This is the garden of Sweet Smells and 
Savours at Friar Park, Sir Frank Crisps residence 
near llenlc) 

All these Illustrations are from photographs by 
'fr ff N King, to whom facifines were given by 
the respective owners, whose courtes) m allowing 
iheif publication we desire to acknowledge 
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STUDIO-TALK 
{From Our 0-a.n Corrtipondenti ) 

C DON — Coloured plaster relief is not, 
perhaps, so frequently used for the interior 
adornment of buildings as its special 
qualities entitle it to be, but a sery 
interesting series of wall decorations in this mateml 
has been recently completed. This is the bsDroom 
at Messrs Dellers new restaurant at Exeter, and 
the decorations are the joint work of Mr Arthur 
Gloier, sculptor, and Mr James M illiatns, painter 
There are fourteen figure panels, arranged as a 
frieze, and the artists hare gone for their inspiration 
to English poetry , from that earliest lyric Summer 
Is i-cumen in ” to Morns s *‘E%e of Crecy, choos 
ing of course such poems as by their subject or 
sentiment adapt themselves for illos 


the Landseer Scholarship m pamting twice, the 
Bntish Institution Schc^rship for three years, and 
also gained the silver medals for “The Decoration 
of a Portion of a Public Building,’ for “ Composi 
tion m Colour,’ and for “A Cartoon of a Draped 
Figure As this record mdtcates, he has given 
special attention to figure design and decoration 
M ilh these illustrations we include a marble group 
exhibited aithe Royal Academy by Mr Glover, who 
as a student of sculpture was his contemporary at 
the Academy Schools 

Hie appointment of Mr Charles John Holmes 
to fill the office of Director of the National 
Gallery made vacant by the resigiution of Sir 
Charles Holroyd was announced towards the 


tration on the walls of a ball room The 
panels are on all four walls at a height 
of fen feet from the floor, and haiea 
uniformdepthof five feet. Each subject 
IS complete in itself, but the scheme of 
colour, which is bright and nch, and 
includes a certain amount of gold binds 
the whole fneze together m harmony 
Tlie colours used in punting the finished 
phster casts were oil colours with a 
special wax medium The artistic 
partnership which has produced the 
work under notice has been A most 
successful collaboration and a very real 
one, hr Mr M ilhams and Mr Glover 
luive worked together in the same studio 
from the first inception of the scheme 
All the purely ornamental plasterwork in 
the Uvll room and adjoining restaurant, 
apart from the coloured reliefs, is by 
Mr G P Bifikart, and it was indeed 
under his xps that the whole of the 
decoration was earned out. 

^^le dccoraiiie watercolour bj Mr 
Milliaiiis entitled 714r Lamrnt, which we 
reproduce, is an interpreutioil of the 
spirit of ‘'hcllcy s elegy on the death of 
Rral* — “ Adonais ” Ji was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy es a j>enc5l drawing, 
and has been shcjwn also in Its present 
coloured state at the International 
*^iet) s eihibiiion Mr U illutms, after 
baling been trained under Mr R G 
Hatton at Newcastle on Tyne, jro 
ceeded lt> the Academy Schools, where 
he had a focccssful career, holding 
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MF.HO*IAI TABLET IN BEONZE, WITH UaeBLE MOULm^CS AVD ENAMSHKD 
COAT OF ASMS. DESJGNBD BY TALBOT BROWN, AtCUITFCT, UODEIXZD BV 
C. E. USHER , EXECUTED AT THE DRYAD WORKS, LEICESTER 


Assistant Keeper. The 
Gallery has been dosed to 
the public since the begin- 
ning of last November. 

We are glad to learo 
that the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. R, C. ^V'ltt 
as Secretary of the National 
Art Collections Fund have 
been recognised by his 
appointment as Trustee of 
the National Gallerj'. 

A resolution of the 
Convocation of Oxford 
University to suspend the 
Slade Professorship of 
Fine Art and to appro- 
priate the stipend to other 


end of July. Mr. Holmes 
has held the Slade Pro- 
fessorship of Fine Art at 
Oxford, and since 1909 
has had charge 0! the 
National Portrait Caller)'. 
He IS a prominent member 
of the New English Ait 
Club, at whose exhibitions 
he 18 a regular exhibitor, 
and he has published 
se>eral books which ghe 
evidence of his wide versa- 
tility. At the National 
Gallery he will base as his 
principal coadjutor another 
frequent contributor to the 
New English exhibitions, 
Mr. C. H. Colhns Baker, 
who w.xs appointed Keeper 
and Secretary some two or 
three years ago, and who, 
like Mr. Holmes, while 
quite modem in his practice 
of art, has also shown a 
scholarly appreciation of 
the older schools. The 
office of Director, Keeper, 
and Secretaiy vacated by 
Mc-Holmesatihe National 
Portrait Gallery will be 
held by Mr. James D. 
Milner, who has hitherto 
acted as Clerk and Acting 
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purposes srh ch wis recorded o the “Un vers i) everyhome of ibe hutnarut es should cherish those 
Gazette of June 14 does not seem to ha eattiacted permaneDt gifts of the sptr t that enr ch 1 fe and 
much notice m the Press but «e srere pleased to she m od, ^h le form sg a Mtal bond of un on 
see a vigorous protest in the Saturda) Re ew” between to-day lo-monow and all the jesterdays 
wh ch f ghtty po nls out that n tbu ume of war n h stor) 
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VADK CHAklES MOXSV AM> '! JOB! 

DASIC'IED SY EDWARD srtVCSE (Arltfittrf CutU) 

" e include among our 
illustrations this month a 
reprorfuction of a memonal 
tablet in brome with enamel 
enrichment, recently ese- 
cutedbv the Dr}ad^\orl(s at 
Leicester, a firm which long 
noted for Its cane furniture, 
has during the last few >ears 
added high-class metal worh 
to the scope of its acusities, 
two examples of ecclcsuts 
tical meulwork from the 
Artifcers Guild of l^ndon, 
whose productions we have 
had the pleasure of bringing 
to the notice of our readers 
JjS 


on frequent occasions , and lastly a >iew of the 
ustenor of the Church of St. Mary, Prtmrose Hdl 
(Res Dr Dearmer), showing a rood beam and 
figures lately erected therein front the designs of 
Mr Gilbert Ba)es, as a memorial to the late 
Mr Thomas R. Uay, to whose judgment and 
expenence as a lithographic artist and pnnter the 
readers of this magazine owe those remarLably 
faithful reproductions of ttTiistlers pastels which 
are non so eagerlj sought after b) collectors 

The designs and models for war memorials 
exhibited dunng the latter half of July at the 
galleries of the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects as the result of the senes of competitions 
organised by the Cine Arts Association were on 
the whole very disappointing There were eight 
classes m these competitions, with pnzes m books 
and money ranging from to £$ 0 , the ateiage 
amounting to a little over ;£io, a sum hardly likely 
to attract first rate talent, especially as in the case 
of these competitions the artists were expected to 
relinquish all rights m any designs to which prizes 
were awarded It is not surprising under these 
circumstances that the response was so poor, but 
It IS surprising that the jury should have given 
tbeir approval to a set of designs which only m 
very few cases could be said to reach more than 
a medioae standard, and even m those cases were 
open to objection as inappropriate to the purpose 
specified. And seeing that roost of our nimg 




ROOD BEAM AND FIGURES ERECTED 
AS A MEMORIAL TO THOMAS R. \\A\ 
IN ST MARYS CHURCH PRIMROSE HILU 
DESIGNED BY GILBERT BA\£S 
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joung artists are now engaged m an infimtel) 
sterner competition and therefore ha\e no chance 
of participating in competitions of this sort, tl noald 
have been belter perhaps to have postponed them 
till the end of the ^^ar, when the condiUons m 
ever) respect would be "more favourable 

Mr A\ill Djsons exhibition of cartoons at the 
Chenil Gallerj entitled "The German View, 
revealed an artist who is hardly rivalled on tech 
meal grounds either by Raemaelers or by the Italian 
artists whose work has been shown m London 
But the impression received from the exhibition is 
that preoccupation with stj !e and regard for artistic 
beaut) mean more to Mr Dyson than his subject 
He IS at his best when he represents not the 
Prussian but the victims of the Prussian system, 
even in Germany His art is of an intellectual 
rather than an emotional cast, and he does not 
convince us that the cartoon is the natural province 
of his genius 

■NVegreatly regretted to seem one of the casualty 
lists published early last month the name of 
Henry Samuel Teed Director of the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery and Member of the Royal Societ) of 
British Artists who was kilted while orgamsing 
resistance to a German attack on July ay Mr 
Teed received a commission m the Berkshire 
Regiment m August 1915 
after training with the 
Inns of Court O T C, and 
went to the Pront last 
January v The casualty 
1 St of July also contained 
the name of another artist. 

Second Lieut. Charles 
Lmgstey Howe, also of 
the Berkshire Regiment, 
who fell in the advance 
on July r Mr Howe was 
a member of the teaching 
staff of the Goldsmiths 
College School of Art, and 
an exhibitor at the Inter 
national Soaety’s shows 
He joined the Artists 
Rifles m September 1914 
and proceeding to the 
Front m the following 
January received ^is com 
nussion a year ago, and 
took part m the heavy 
fghimg at Loos and the 
*40 


Hohenzollem Redoubt last autumn He was 27 
years of age 

B righton — ^^eglve here reproductions 
of a dry point and a charcoal drawing 
by Miss Stella Langdale, a Bnghton 
artist whose work is to be seen not only 
at local exhibitions but at some of the leading 
London shows such as those of the International 
Soaety, the Senefelder Club, etc In the vwnous 
forms of graphic art which she practises Miss 
Langdale shows due regard for the scope and 
limitations of her medium 

The summer exhibition at the Public Art Gallery 
consisted of the collection of modem pictures 
of the Simpkin Bequest to the town, and of a 
loan collection of portraits of the eighteenth 
century English School The bequest includes 
important works by U J Muller, David Cox, 
Sidney Cooper John Phillips, R.A, John Lmncll 
and others, and works of such prominent Acade 
miaans past and present, as Alma Tadenia, 
J C. Hook Thomas Faed, Sir E J Poynter In 
addition to piinungs there are in the bequest three 
remarkable decorative vases by Solon A small 
room of the exhibiuon was devoted to a few 
invited works from contemporary and local 
artists 





IN THE NORTH COUNTRY EVENING" 
FROM A CHARCOAL DRAWING BY 
STELLA LANGDALE 





STATUE or APHRODITE ANADYOMCl 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN LUn 
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R OMC — Uar, that takes a»va> so reek 
Icsslj and so much of the worlds 
artistic riches, sometimes gives The 
Italian conquest of Libjn has brought 
quite casuall) the discovery of one of the finest gems 
of Greek art Tins new Aphrodite knad)omene, 
stepping from the waves and the sand >vas dis- 
covered on December i, 1913 bj soldiers digging 
to make entrenchments near the Forum of ancient 
Cj'rene, and hst )car it was exhibited m the Musco 
delle Terme in Rome I\ar had already begun 
to rage, and so but few san and fewer still found 
occasion to study the foundling which when better 
known will rank amongst the lialf-dozen finest 
existing types of classic form 

There is nothing austere and forbiddingly god 
like in the statue It is 
a fine, well developed girl, 
taller than the avenge, 
tlut we surprise m the 
act of stepping from her 
bath and shaking her 
hair dry m the warm sea 
wind The arms were 
raised above the head in 
this act The graceful 
poise IS oscribable to 
the fact of the breath 
ing we can verily feel 
the profound heaving of 
the bosom, the natural 
effect of the bath and 
slight chill The equi 
hbrtum on account of 
(he statue s leaning to the 
tight « con«ahdated by 
the nsing dolphin This 
attribute was probably 
greenish the scales being 
figured by metallic 
touches The just dis 
carded wrap, opaque and 
heavy m tone, threw into 
fine relief the pearly tints 
of the marble There is 
little doubt about the 
statue s originality The 
care and refinement of 
the kneading , the intense 
vitality of the marble, 
beneath w-hich the hand 
can almost feel the form 
and movement of the 


muscles the attitude and marvellous workman 
ship all these arc qualities not to be found in a copy 

In spite of Its realism the statue seems to belong 
ton relatively pure era of art The form of the 
bre-tsts IS stiff severe, ffie moderate curve of the 
hips not effeminate at all The ventral region has 
slight masculine lines Tlic whole body is visibly 
solid , the fc-Ct well flattened on the ground have 
even been taxed as too large The mottf does not 
exclude the influence of the correct, even aca 
demical fifth century art. The rhythm and the 
anatomy bnng this school to mind, whilst the more 
slender proportions speak of the fourth century 
Archaeologists have therefore ascribed it to a 
school that preserved in the fourth century the 
teaching of the fifth, yielding nevertheless to the 
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softer influences of tl e t me The) have pul 
(orvrard ihe name of Lujhtanor ihe Connlhian 
but one can be su e of noth ng without see ^ the 
ra ss ng head. From the merely effect e po nt 
of V ew we m ss the head not at all A fgu e 1 le 
th s does not want the f n sh of a head The sense 
of beauty complete and lack noth ng in adcs us 
when we look at t. e do not m nd the mu Ls 
t on and al et a time forget t 

\f LLV G R. Bened CTtS 


T 0K.\0 — Nothng n recent )cars has 
given so much st mulus to our a t as 
the celeb at on of the formal access on 
to the Impe lal th one wh ch took place 
last winter Master weavers of kjo o had been 
*44 


bus ly engaged in the product on of brocade robes 
for the part c pants tn the ceremony wh ch was 
observed n accordance with the l me-honoured 
customs of the land. Certa n des gns and colours 
ha e come to be recogti sed as goAi / n i nin 
wh ch means in commemoral on of the great 
celeb at on " For lacquer and do sonni art sts, 
potters and metal workers, it wasa splend d chance 
to show the T sV 11 and talent Great pa nteis of 
the day were called upon to decora e the walls 
panels and screens of the palaces used for the 
occason. Fu thermo e artists of every branch 
we e kept busy for p esents were eacharij^ed w th 
a greater fervour than usual among the people 
who are fond of exchang nj, gifts Above all 
the occason was n self an inspraton for the 
art sts. 
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Among aU sons of escnw v.\nch IooIl place 
at the time of the greit celebration twocxhibiuons 
stood pre-eminent judged from the art standpoint 
one a special exhibition of retrospective arts held 
in K)oto in commemoration of the Impcrnl Ac 
cession the other the 9lh Annual Art rahihilion 
held m Ujeno Park Tok)o under the auspices 
of the Department of Education (Mombusho) 
Interest in this exhibition has grown m intcmit) 
from jear to jear — not onl) among the artists but 
also among the people at large until it has now 
come to be rq^arded as the greatest event m the 
art calendar of Japan Of course like the Rojal 
Academy in I^ndon and the Pans Salon it is 
viewed from different angles and often serves as 
a target for severe cnticisms However 'icithshght 


changes m the hanging committee and modifca 
lions in the classification of the exhibits the 
exhibition his grown m size and popularit) At 
the list exhibition there were presented before 
the judges 3158 paintings m the Japanese st>le 
of which J04 were accepted for exhibition 1346 
paintings in the European style of which 147 
were hung, and 193 pieces of sculpture of which 
only 60 were exhibited In the course of a month 
nearl) 185 000 people visited the exhibition 

Works by members of the judg ng committee* 
attracted considerable attention. In the section 
of Japanese paintings mention nuy be made of 
Terazaki Kogyos Mountains of Shsnano (scrolls) 
and A Stn^fr a pair of screens reproduced on 
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High a^i’ards were bestowed upon the folloning 
pictures m the Japanese style CUantig Shtnvir 
by Kaburaki kiyokata, whose Picntl on theSumtda 
Jitter (p 145} received a high award at the 8lh 
Annual Exhibition , Urashtma by Kikuchi Kei 
getsu, Jiange 0/ Sn<rvy Afoi/ntoint hy kanamura 
Manshyu , Jifoi/nfains t» Four Seasons by Tanaka 
Raisho, Jfanagatamt (an insane woman) by 
UyemuraShoen , Aohheho Fast anti Present 
by Ikeda Teiukata , Summer by Huai Betsen , and 
Hunting by Hashimoto kansetsu, whose In <t 
Southern C/me (p 746) earned distinction at the 
Mombusho Art Exhibition of the preceding year, 
when also some of the others just mined gained 
high awards 

There has been a growing tendenqr to paint 
pictures of large dimensions with a Mewtowmmng 
a place at the Annual Art Exhibition it being felt 
that otherwise it would be difficult to attract 
popular attention Some of the rolls and screens 
haie occupied seieral yards of the wall, and some 
single subjects contained six or a dozen pictures in 
sets I^ch year paintings of larger s«e but without 
any extra merit haie made llieir appearance This 
tendency has been much criticised, and an eflbrt 
has been made to check it Consequently, steps 
were taken by the authorities in charge of the 
exhibition to encourage piciutes of smalt sue 


However, when the last exhibition was opened the 
visitors were disappointed in finding only very few 
small pictures Another phase to be noted m this 
connection is the increasing popularity of btjinga, 
or “paintings of beautiful women ’ A great 
number of artists, both those who paint m oil and 
those who follow the Japanese style, have taken to 
painting pictures of this character Apropos of 
bsjinga the appearance of an increasing number 
of women artists among the exhibitors is a point 
of interest 

The Mombusho Art Exhibition reflects the life 
of our artists in all its phases The struggle still 
continues among them — the struggle to free them 
selves from the bondage of their tradition and 
express themselves in the fight of present day 
life more freely than they have hitherto been 
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accustomed to To be sure, a great many are 
stumblmt' and faltering while others stubbornly 
hold to the r own. \ et a brge number of aspinng 
artists are struggling brave!) through the confusion 
of this traistional period in our art as well as m 
other phases of our riatiorul life Harada Jiro 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
TU Picture EAm^yana Compiled and illus 
trated bj BKA^A^RAO Shrivi\asr.\o flAarBvLA 
sHEii PiNDiT Pant Pratinidhi BA-, Chief of 
Aundh. (Bombay The Union Agency) sit net. 
The Rdmdjana has been made familiar to 
English readers by Mr Manmath Dutt and though 
probably the number of those who have in this 
wa) become acquainted with the great epic is not 
large it has undoubtedly been instrumental m 
disseminating a better understanding of the vast 
population of India in 
whose lives this storehouse 
of legendary lore and 
traditional morals still 
exercises a deep-seated in 
fiucnce. As a further step 
in the same d rection this 
Picture Rlm&)ana is to 
be cordially welcomed 
' The great ^arm of the 
Chief of Aundh s book for 
English readers says Mr 
Kincaid who has contn 
buted to It an outline of 
the narrative is that it 
places before them clear 
and definite conceptions 
of how the story presents 
Itself to Ind an minds 
Drawn by the Ch efs 
skilful pencil we learn w hat 
the heroes their allies the 
monke)rs and their enemies 
the demons of Lanka 
looked like according to 
the fancy of modern 
Indians A task such as 
this is beyond the power 
of an alien artist however 
nctomphshed as Lord 
Sydenliam remarks in his 
sympathetic foreword 
in which he pays a 
tribute to the high 
character of the Ch ef as 
an administrator * only 
*48 


an Indian mmd could moke the selection which 
IS most lypical of Indian thought and only an 
Indian artist could present the pictures w hich corre 
spend most faithfully to Indian imagination The 
pictures are sixty in number, and hav ing apparently 
been executed in watercolour, are all reproduced 
m colour with explanatory text faang each plate 
Attraierso gh Al6t e U Cartelle By ^ ittorio 
Pica Terra Sene (Bergamo Istituto Itahano 
dArti Grafiche) lo lire — More than fifteenjears 
have elapsed since Sgr Pica brought out the first 
tosacolo of this work, which may be descnbed as a 
senes of illustrated monographs chiefly concerned 
with modem graphic art, and in the three fasacoli 
making up this third senes the good typographic 
qualities which we have noted m the earlier instal 
menls are fully maintained. As historian of the 
mtematioiulexii bitionsof artm Venice thcauihor 
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has prosed himself a close obsencr of deselop- 
ments m vanouscountnes , and m this publication 
too he resiews the work of artists of diserse 
nationalit) with rare acumen Tliiis we find in 
this new>o1umeessa)sonCarl Larssonand Anders 
Tam of Sweden, Arthur Kackham and Frank 
Brangwyn of Cnghnd, Stcinlen, RafTielli and 
Gu}-s of France, and Alberto Martini, the Italian 
artist whose weirdly imaginatne work the British 
public had recently an opportunity of studying at 
first hand in an exhibition at the la^icestcr Gallenes , 
and Mr Brangwyn figures again with others in an 
interesting essay on “L’ltalia nclle Stampe degli 
Incison Stianieri ’ All the essays ore abundantly 
illustrated with excellent reproductions of works 
by the several artuts dealt with, and as a variation 
from the black and white text illustrations a few 
coloured plates are inserted 

Wehave received from Messrs Frost and Reed, 
of Bristol, a copy of their Catalogue of Etchings, 
Engravings, and Colour Prints, containing a laige 
number of excellent half tone reproductions of 
works published by them Prominent among 
these are prints after pictures by various Old 
Masters, English and foreign, the marine pictures 
of Mr Napier Hemy, the subject pictures of 
Mr Frank Dicksee and Mr Dendy Sadler, the 
landscapes of Mr Joseph Farquharson and Mr 


MacUTiirtcr, and original etchings and mcaotints 
by Mr Herbert Dicksee, Mr A. C Meyer, Mr M 
Corroack, Miss Dorothy Moollard and others 
Miss Woollards etching BurnAnm Bttehts, renro 
duced in our Match issue, is published by this firm 


ihe picture postcard reproduced above reached 
us recently with the following interesting letter 
from the Prisoners of IVar Camp at Giessen 

7> the EJitar pf Tub STUmo. 

rfonwoi »pprtciate them freaily^nd send^ 

and best wishes ^ ^ 

••UeaoaAm* painters *ceme painters to 

^ 'V.U 

«mera who were not acluallAi 

left to nght are i Algerian P°^'Uons. 

a Retgun actor , 3 A \enelle j * Stsclens, 

wux. stmleot Of Nantes f •» 

•rehilect. 7 Tiiseir* . ti ® Dupont, a Trenrh 

'.'.T te'' «« ■■ Ti. 

in Lngluh regiment The be«t .« f"l*”®'’«odecorator 
Drooajt, the students %enelle ^1"^® we Raphael 
Nanlet and Tivseire. Ihe rut n? Beidoe 

ru^uredesgners eic decorators' 

Thanking you aeain fnr t j. ’ 

" ”< "* Vn w m™., 
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J'hc Lay 

HE L\Y HGURE OX THE 
VALUE or CARICATURE 

‘ U ii\ do )oii art p<. 0 [ Ic profc*' S'-fh ®n 
micrc^t m cancatLrcs?’ asked ibc llam Van 
The) alaa)s «cem to me lu be %cr\ tnstal and 
lUmgs, ard 1 cannot lel{» UnrVirj; 
that n js rather imdignified for an arlui to do 
them 

lancj jou standing up for tlit, dtf,nt% of the 
profession, esclaitticd the Van with tlie Red Tie 
"Tliat IS indeed a surprise’ Rut I do wit agree 
with )ou that cancatures arc necesvinl) enlicr 
inw-d oi uniTOponant — thc> enn lie iiurti. Kitc*eM 
mg things with considerable attistic i atuc * 

' But sure!) a mere burlesque, esagseraled 
and purpcisel) ridiculous, cannot haie anj artistic 
salue, Mjd the Plain Msn “ If is onl) meant to 
be hughed at , j ou cannot be expected to take it 
wnousl) 

“Thai depends eeilitel) upon whai ^ou mean 
bj taking it scnousl),' broke in the Art Cntic 
“ Because the purpose of an artist s »Ofk is to cast 
ndicule upon someiliins or somebod) , it does not 
follow that ahat he docs is ridiculous His ndi 
cule, indeed, would not be efTectixe tf his xrajr 
of expressing it were not skilful and apptoprute 
If ihe funny siot> u told litn«l> iii point tneviuWy 
disappears. ’ 

“Oh yes, that is true, no doubt,’ agreed the 
Plain Man, “but after all the only purpose of a 
cancature is to be grotesque If it is grotesque 
enough you laugh at tt, if it is simply sillyf you feel 
rather sorry that the artist should haie made a fool 
of himself, but anyhow the idea must occur to you 
that he has wasted time which might ha\e been 
much better employed.” 

“ I will not for a moment admit that such an 
idea has eser entered my mind, protested the 
Man wiih the Red Tie “On the contrary, I con 
tend that cancature sen-es a reaDy raloable 
purpose and that there is a dehnite place for u 
among the arts.’ 

“\es, and you might add that it has the 
wanant of xery respectable antiquity and that its 
traditions are not undistiDguished, ' remarked the 
Cntic “But 1 am not quite prepared to accept 
the statement that the only purpose of caricature 
is to be grotesque. 1 do not deny that the element 
of humorous eaa^etation enters into much of the 
work which can be included under this beading 
but there is often trenchant satire as well, and 
shrewd reahsation of character, and when the 
caiicatunsi is a man of capacity there are technical 


Figure 

quilitici which comnund rcs{>cct. Thinp* of this 
order cannot be dixmisxcd as merely ridiculous," 
“They cannot be acrepied ns seno-s works of 
art, ill the Mme," ohj'-ctcd the RLtm Man. “They 
are not c'cvaltnj, , they leach nr thing , and wlJt 
you call their humorous cx.sg,.eralion giics them a 
tort of Pqipancy that is rather imuiin^, tfhat 
humour, for instance, is there in distorting a nun s 
features into something unhuman 

“Has someone liccn drawing a nneature of 
yon ? " chuckled the Man with the Red Tie. “Is 
that whst inspires these criuosmi?*’ 

“Oh, don It limit cancature to perv3nxl furody," 
inltnupied die Critic “ Th.it is onU one of its 
ajiplicatiors, and where, as sometimes bapiiers, it 
IS carried to extremes and attracts attention merely 
cm ihe strength of some gross and unru’tiral 
exaggeration of the pfiysiogriomy, ij his certainly 
not much claim to consideration as a work, of art, 
though on the other hand, if the exaggeration is 
kept within teasonaWc bounds ard amoun's to no 
more llian a slight accentuation of some personal 
peculiarity or fxcul characteristic, it u perfectly 
consistent with the recognised canoivs of art Cut 
I have in my mind a more important idea of this type 
of art A cancature by an artist who hu uitelh 
gence and wit, and the skill to exp'ess himself, 
has unquestionably an educational value " 

“Cut what can we learn from it? "asked the 
Plain Man. 

“\ou can learn what a man who obserres 
shrewdly and ihmks with onginahty has to say 
about a good nvuiy subjects," replied the Cntic , 
“and his Mews influence you all the more because 
they are expressed with a touch of humour 
at the political cancature how it sways public 
opinion and helps on the developments of party 
warfare Look at the war cartoon how it bnngs 
home to us the issues in which we are concerned 
and strengthens our faith m the justice of our 
cause. Ixiok at the atincal driwing what a 
commentary it proiides on the doings of our 
public men and how it helps us to correct our 
social follies Do you think a senojs, solemn 
painted sermon would be half as persuasiie as 
any of these? ^\’hy, the very fact that their 
Oippancy irritates you proses that you aiemoxed 
hi them more than you think.” 

‘And the good they do me is to be measured 
hy the amount of discomfort they cause me," 
commented the Plain Jfan. “Well, education 
IS always a painful process." 

‘ It faui souffrir pour ctre *age,” laughed the 
Man with the Red Tie. The Lax Ficike. 
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The Lay 

HE LAY riGURE ON THE 
VALUE OF CARICATURE 

“^^H\ do jou art people profess such an 

interest m cancatures?’ asked the Plain Man 
“Thej alwa>s seem to me to be %er) timal and 
unimportant things, and I cannot help thinking 
that It IS rather undignified for an artist to do 
them' 

“ Fancy >ou standing up for the dignit> of the 
profession," exclaimed the Man with the Red Tie 
“That IS indeed a surpnse ' But I do not agree 
with )ou that cancatures are necessanlj either 
trisial or unimportant — the) can be quite ralerest 
mg tilings with considerable artistic \-alue" 

“ But sutel) a mere burlesque, exaggerated 
and purposely ridiculous, cannot ha\e any artistic 
salue, ' said the Plain Man “ It is only meant to 
be laughed at , you cannot be expected to take it 
senousl) ’ 

“That depends cntirel) upon what you mean 
by taking it senousl),' broke in the Art Critic 
“ Because the purpose of an artist s work is to cast 
Tidicule upon something or somebody, u does not 
folloir that what he does is ridiculous His ndi 
cule, mdeed, would not be effectne if bis way 
of expressmg it were not skilful and appropriate 
If the funny story is told lamely its point inentably 
disappears ’ 

“Oh yes, that is true, no doubt,” agreed the 
Plain Man , “ but after all the only purpose of a 
cancature is to be grotesque II it is grotesque 
enough you laugh at it, if it is simply silly you feet 
rather sorry that the artist should base made a fool 
of himself, but anyhow the idea must occur to you 
that he has wasted time which might have been 
much better employed ” 

“I will not for a moment admit that such an 
idea has cser entered my mind,” protested tbe 
Man wifn OieRedTie “On tbe contrary, I con 
tend that cancature serves a really valuable 
purpose and that there is a defuiiie place lor it 
among the arts ’’ 

“\es, and you might add that it has tbe 
warrant of very respectable antiquity and that its 
traditions are not undistinguished," remarked the 
Cniic. “But 1 am not quite prepared to accept 
vhe stMctncnt that the only purpose of cancatnre 
IS to be grotesque I do not deny that the element 
of humorous exaggeration enters into much of the 
work which can be included under this beading, 
but there is often trcncliant «3tire as well, and 
shrewd realisation of character, and when the 
caricaturist is a man of capacity there are tecfarocal 
*So 
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quahties which command respect Things of this 
coder cannot be dismissed as merely ridiculous ” 
“niey cannot be accepted as serious works of 
art, all the same,” objected the Plain Man “ They 
are not elevating , they teach nothing , and what 
you call their humorous exaggeration gives them a 
sort of flippancy that is rather imWting ^\hat 
humour, for instance, is there in distorting a mans 
features into something unhiaman?” 

“Has someone been drawing a caricature of 
you’’ chuckled the Man with the Red Tie. "Is 
that what inspires these ennasms ? ” 

“ Oh, do not limit cancature to personal parody,” 
interrupted the Cntic “That is only one of its 
applications, and where, as sometimes happens, it 
IS earned to extremes and attracts attention merely 
on the strength of some gross and unnatural 
exaggeration of the physiognomy, it has certainly 
not much claim to consideration as a work of art, 
though on the other hand, if the exaggeration is 
kept within reasonable bounds and amounts to no 
more than a slight accentuation of some personal 
peculianty or facial cbaractenstic, it is perfectly 
consistent with tbe rtcogmstd canons of art But 
I have in my mmd a more important idea of this type 
of art A cancature by an artist who has intelli 
gence and wrt, and the skill to express himself, 
has imquesDonably an educational value " 

“But what can we leara from it?" asked the 
Plain Mam 

“You can leam what a man who obsenes 
shrewdly and thinks with onginahty has to say 
about a good many subjects,’ replied the Cntic , 
“and his views influence you all the more because 
they are expressed vnth a touch of humour ^..ook 
at tbe political cancature bow it sways public 
opinion and helps on the developments of party 
warfare Look at the war cartoon how it brings 
borne to us the issues m which we ore concerned 
and strengthens our faith in the justice of our 
cause Look at the satirical drawing what a 
commentary it provides on the doings of our 
public men and how it helps us to correct our 
social follies. Do you think a serious, solemn 
painted sermon would be half as persuasive as 
any of these’ Why, the very fact that their 
flippancy irritates you proves that you are moved 
by them more than you IhtnL’ 

“And tbe good they do rae is to be measured 
by tlw amount of discomfort they cause me,’ 
commented the Plain Man. "Well, education 
IS always a painful process " 

“11 faut souffnr pour ctre sage," laughed the 
Man with the Red Tie The Lav Figuke. 
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T he true rossi tti by 

T MARTIN UOOD 

IjiJ ncfiuisiiion of the 1 collccuon of 
Kossetti w iter colours for the Nitional Gallery of 
British Art is one of the ctenis in the history of 
the National collections ufKin which the nation u 
most entitled to be con^lulaietl To ajiprecnte 
the importance of the acquisition it is necessary to 
recall tint we Iiai'c in these iratcrcoIouR the true 
Rossetti that is the Rossetti 
whose influence was perl aps 
the most Mtal of all those that 
contributed to the Pomanlic 
movement in England — a 
movement that opposed itself 
to certain aspects of mdus 
trialism that tlircatencd to 
lo ser national ideals 
In every artists hfevorh 
there IS one moment that for 
him IS truer than any other 
There 1$ a moment wf cri what 
IS most purely of hirrself f ncli 
absolutely free eapression 
Some artists And them 
selves as the phrase is 
their first manner sometimes 
to lose themselves again 
others are late in coming 
to themselves An artist 
changes it may be sa d that 
he IS not alvays the same 
artist an influence more 
pov erfui than h mself may 
momentanly absorb him and 
for the t me seem to destroy 
in h m something that was h s 
very own Or los ng interest 
in 1 fe his condition will be 
reflected m his art by 
d minished intens ty The 
character st c of the greatest 
an of the world is its intensity 
Rossetl s art ivas never so 
fullycharged as m i8sj when 
he produced the ser es of 
LXI\ No jSy — October 1916 


Water colours which we have under review These 
water-colours shov a pattern in each case rich 
in that sheer music of design that is associated 
in our minds with primitive art— a muse that 
Post Impressionism appears to think it can revive 
merely from its own consciousness that such music 
can be created 

I was permitted to see the Rae water colours on 
the very day that they arrived at the Tate Gallery 
good fortune having brought me to the Keeper s 
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The True Ro'i^citi 


Ofhee on that da\, and 1 remember remaxitng on a 
punt> of paiiem m them at which the Post Impres 
sionists seem to aim I was naturallj mterested 
therefrre to find this \er) point taken up b) 
Mr Roger I t) in ih" jwges of ‘ The Burlington 
Magi/m* I am unable to accept from that 
crnii. h 3 oppressne theory of the limitations of art 
\nd 1 annot belies e that 
the enuunng element in art 
IS often the one of which 
the artist is fiiaiself most 
conscious. Nor can I 
hehese that a work of art 
becomes more a work of 
art as it stands clear of all 
the cluster of associations 
whicli the objects it repre- 
sents ma) summon to our 
mind The advocates of 
what thej term ‘ «ignificani 
form'msist that we should 
value a picture for what it 
is in Itself and not for what 
we can bring to it, etery 
person bnnging something 
different to iL But as a 
matter of fact does not con 
sciousness it<elf function 
as a process by which we 
adiance towards the tm 
pression which we rccene 
did not Msion — which n<w 
seems such a passne faculij 
—once recetse its impres- 
sions b) putting out 
antennae’ 1 cannot recon 
cile mjself to a theor) b) 
which of all the thousand 
things a picture holds out to 
the spectator, he is onl) 
entitled to laic two or three 
about which he has reeened 
instructions in a * mam 
festo." 

In Rossetti s an of 1^37 
there is a (juiciness of 
which there is no sign m 
the distempered mood of 
his later penod. Therefore it maj seem para 
doiicalto urge that in 1S57 his an i> more full) 
charged with feeling than at a later stage Uol 
just as we may claim that eierjlhing that can find 
espression in art is legitimate to it, so there are 
sonic things for which expression cannot be found 



in art Desire can make itself felt through a 
work of art, but it must be the lyncal desire that 
life should assume a selected aspect It must 
express the will that would impose on life its own 
taste It IS thus that art is influential creatne. 
The greatest artists are not the receptive one« 
however perfect their craft but those who wish 
to impose their desire upon 
the world, because in any 
other shape life is unen 
durable to them B e an 
mark the entrance of the 
“artist” into Philosoph) 
or anj other field by this 
determination on his part. 

Desire, as we have 
described it, finds its natural 
means of expression in art 
It IS visible m all influen 
tul art. It IS to be felt in 
the “Rae Rossettis," in that 
very passion for the 
romanbc which Mr Roger 
Fr) misinterprets as “anil 
quarun cunositj " But 
desire of this kind is as 
diHerent from the love 
sickness which seems o 
wreck Rossettis later art as 
It IS from the desire of a 
man with a headache for 
a pillow There were 
certain things about Rossetti 
latterly to which he could 
no more gi'o e-xpresston in 
painting than he could to a 
he.'idache 

In Rossetti s later art the 
presence of mam lines of 
desgn IS less obviously felt 
The accessones do not fall 
in with the mood and there- 
fore they do not — as does 
the intertwined necklace 
m the beautiful picture 
Ji/onna I artna, for instance 
— fall naturally m with 
the rhythm of design. The 
accessones are treated illustratively, j hotographi 
caljj — are accessones but not accessory to the 
design, and the artist 1$ m a state of mind when 
his e)cs are almost closed to objects which at one 
time had each lh*ir separate meaning for him 
Th»Te arc whole tracts m his canvases then where 


>} Ca'Itry ^ Brxn t MrtJ 
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WATER COLOUR BY D G ROSSETTI 




• THE BELOVED FROM THE OIL 
PAINTING BV D G ROSSETTI 



The Trite Rossciti 

mm piint itscH lus JO tJo duty for the beauty famJ CTprc5$ioi> in $ome of the 1857 walcr<otoi.r5 
which paint should represent is a disturbing element in Uie patterru Hut n it 

The lieaut) of Rosstttis Vonna lannt u not not the flame within the lantern does it not 
to U s. nied but it is of the lind that was so indicate the place of the heart in the frame of the 
soon l over ru>cn m his pictures and fall with dcsgn> Tainting that is trul) subjectiveliasaUavs 

0 ca\ It IS not possible to denj luxuriant rhythm been concerned with rendering facul expression— 
II the 1 nes of the 

1 eaded ncchbce 
s the) cross and 
vs the line shat 
seems to sweep 
behind the head 
and fan from ®nc 
shoulder to the 
other, or in the 
placing of thu 
hands and the 
dispos non of the 
hair It we were 
to talce the main 
lines of the whole 
design and aV 
stract them from 
their twvtest, as in 
imagination it is 
not so difficult to 
do I suppose we 
should be antici 
pating the Post 
Impressionist and 
It would not be 
possbie to deny 
the music of the 
lines But we 
msmtain that they 
could not have 
been planned in 
the abstract 


not in the sense < 
dramaticall) re> 
jwcsontinf, )oy or 
sorrow, but m that 
of refleamg Uni 
[K-ramsnt and it 
H m spite of him 
selftfat the artists 
mo(x] bums its 
W3) in the canvas 
and thcfact nt list 
in the picture is 
in the profoundest 
sense his own 
Design IS alwavs 
the Xatvyiiase vK 
feeling rather 
than of tisiun 
imer|ircting thu 
fall ofdrajicry and 
the spread of 
trebscs os appre 
hended by sym 
pathy rather than 
by observation — 
acting as it were, 
by a Vnowledgu 
obtained in a 
caress rather than 
by a glance Thib 
IS the hey to the 
understanding of 

for ”10 the words rhythm in des gn. 

of Spenser soule explains the 

forme and doth \ogii. of lines m 

the bodie make mawt m^cpalknb" wArew-cotova t> c «ossftti Greek sculpture 

Design can { \alw a! CalU^y ef Bntui AH On Ltan) Drapery does not 

sometimes be still foil like that, but 

as well as rhythmic, holding our attention at a it would do so if 11 obeved the law of movement 
point by the mystery of something hidden there alone, as sympathy can antiupale it m adv ince 
In a great work of subjective art the whole canvas of vision In all this we have the only secret 
seems illuminated from within nothing appeanng of grace m desgn and the explanation why the 
on the surface that does not seem like thought great masters of design were hardly conscious of 
Itself in shape. t\ by should we wish the art of departure from Nature 

pamiiog to take alower place than this, as vt mvm Since I begin townie this article the dra'"”'? 

if It IS only to speak between the artist and the J^e »« J/b/} Family has become the 

spectator in their vision and not between than in property of the National Gallery of British Art 
the r thought^ Mr Fry infers that the tntenstty of There is every prospect th.xi the drawings \fary af 
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The True Rossetti 


Kazarcth and 'iTary ^lagdaltne illu&Ualcd here, 
at present on lean at Millbanfc, may be added to 
tbe permanent collecliorj These three ttorVs with 
their exalted *eniimeDt also represent tbe true 
Rossetti The design, 27-e Passottr tn the Hofy 
pamt/j was rooimissioDpd by Rusiin Two 
designs for the 
'ub 3 eci were sub- 
mitted to him, 
and Ros'elli was 
instructed to pro- 
ceed with the one 
we illustrate On 
the occasion of a 
vnsit to the artist s 
studio RusLin 
earned awaj the 
drawing in an un 
finished state, 
refusing to listen 
to Rossettis pro- 
tests. He had 
seen too many de 
signs that he had 
comm issioned 
ruined in the end, 
tn iits opiDiot) hy 
the artist. 

RusVm prized 
ThtPatmtrmoTt 
than any of his 
friend s works 
He delighted in 
Its nane rcali<ni, 
and strongly re 
sented a reference 
to It as asjmbohc 
work, replying * 1 
call that Pusiever 
phm prosy fact. 

It was the only 
work by Ro*< 
that remained 


coloufS, than to draw upon inrormanon about the 
separate works that ts accessible m eier) public 
library 

For conienience I haie referred to the acqui 
sitUMS from the Rae family as the “ Rat ' water 
colours They were originally executed for 
iliiam Morns, 
who to obtain 
capital for his 
business sold them 
to Mr Rae The 
two oil-paintings 
Vienna I'a/ina 
and The Beloved, 

which,with/o tos 
Mistress, also 
came from the Rae 
Collection, belong 
to Rossetti s early 
Chelsea period, 
being executed 
about iS66 It 
was of work of 
this time that 
Ruskm was think 
ing when he 
claimed chat 
Rossetti a nsme 
should be pbced 
first of men who 
had raised and 
changed the spirit 
of modern art 
Soon after this 
date Rossetti s 
work ceased to 
excite the ndmi 
ration of Kuskm 
and authoritatiie 
opinion of to-da% 
has echocil the 
judgment of Ros- 
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The Art of Jos^h CraiAiall 


T he \rt of Joseph 

CRAW HALL BV A 
bTODART W^LkLR 

On the death of Joseph Crawhall I wasgnen the 
opportunity, m the columns of a London dail) of 
reflecting upon one of those curious anomalies that 
fnd most marked expression m the estates of \n 
presenting the case of this distinguished craftsman 
as probably the most outstanding example in 
recent jears Literature full of strange contradic 
tions in Its personal elements does not afford a 
case so anomalous I cannot recall any writer of 
the first rank that had not a recognition among 
those bus\ xith the pol tics of letters Fien such 
an exotic artibt as Franc s Thompson with an 
appeal to an audience that must hare been aery 
1 m ted was on the I ps of cnuc and public alike 
Joseph Crawhal! regarded b) manj of his brother 
workers m \rt as the most gifted exponent of his 
craft was hardly a name to manj who sat m the 
seats of authority and to many of those who took 
more than a summary interest in the Arts To 
hs co-workers to men tike Sir James Guthne 
Mr Laxen Mr ^\aUon and others he was some 
thing of a rel g on if the expression may be 


be^ed to serve fill) the mental and emotional 
attnude 

Mr Lavety wrote to me “I believe Crawhall 
to have been the truest artist of the Glasgow men, 
and, as far as I know, the best in England 
Certainly his influence was greater than U histler s 
and he exemplified the latter's definition of finish 
in a manner that the Master himstlf did not always 
reach I cannot remember the precise words used 
by M histler but they were to the effect that a work 
of art was complete vrhen the means taken to 
bring about the result had disappeared. Others 
have paid their tribute m terms os enthusiastic and 
backed by equal conviction and I am sure that 
Joseph Crawhall troubling himself little as to the 
destiny of the prues offered by the self<onstUuted 
authonties, and car ng nothing for the rhetorical 
appreciation of fools, would rtgard this apprecia 
lion of a fellow worker whose judgment he valued 
as fit enough reward for his sensinve and selectne 
efforts io the craft of fine art 

The work of Crawh-iU however is not difficult 
to comprehend even by the crowd For such 
superb artistry it iv indeed curious hov easily 
understood u is by the man who has only looked 
upon Nature with his own naked vision and has 
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ne\i.rsoug>tl theintcrpreuti't nudiumof ihearliit- 
Such a man of coune 'mil m»s'' the suhtktws the 
finesse of the acliicttmcnt H", ma> sec what is 
done with only a sague recognition of the seiccinc 
gift nnd the genius of elimination which has 
achieved the end To npprccate the artist it was 
necessary often to understand the method of the 
man Cmwhalls personality wxs quite unique 
histler admiring his art had no grint hieing for 
the man and spoke of him os ‘ going about with 
a straw in his teeth Crawhall howeser wnh 
this homely accompaniment was acting as a keen 
and shrewd obsetier of character \erj reserved 
except in the compan) of intimate friends he was 
possessed of much qua nt humour, and had a 
passion for odd tjpes and unusual incidents Ills 
stead>, penetrating e)es always ga\e the impression 
that nothing could escape him In the early 
eighties, when James Guthrie H A Ualton 
Whitelaw Hamilton and Crawhall were 1 ving to- 
gether at Cockburnspalh where their names are 
reiercd to-day by the lairds of Dunglass and the 
intelligent peasantry Mr I\h telav Hamilton told 
me that he had seen Crawhall spend over an hour 
leaning on the gate of a sheep f eld observing 
always observing Then he would return to his 
room and quickly produce some charming draw 
mgs of sheep amidst the pale toned Berwickshire 
pastures His method was to absorb thoroughly 


Ins subject and then, away from the model 
to express in art, with rapidity and with al»olute 
success the mental ; icturc He always mastered 
and memorised the essentials both of form and 
colour before he approached paper and paint As 
examples of his keen power of obseriatton and his 
wonderful memory we need only refer to the 
remarkable insight which he shewed in the eyes of 
his birds, m the action of their legs and the ‘ flow " 
of their plumage All were deft, certain unerring 
graphic masterly so masterly indeed as to inspire 
wonder the presentment was one of life and of 
life only to be obseried to the full by the artist 
He taught us more of biology in the mass than 
all the scientists pul together He caught in a 
flash the mannerisms and the individualities of his 
subjects such as the ungainly leisure of the duck 
the plaadrty of sheep and the distinctive differ 
ences of horses Two such men as Landseer and 
Crawhall are at the antuhes s In the latter case 
there was no humanising of things essentially 
unhuman His horse was a horse not the soul of 
a man beaming through the carcase of a horse 
In the face of one of his dogs i e see the character 
of a dt^ not of a human being His horses were 
alive there was nothing of the Troy or the 
Rowland Ward about them I\ith a great love 
for an mals, o\er which he exercised an almost 
uncanny influence he came to them with the 
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method of the grent portrait painter He «rote 
hVe ‘'irgcnl and Guthrie, their induidual signifi 
oance in p.iint E\cr\ duck, e\cr> horse, cstrj 
jiarrot hid Us ptrson-d chancier as reriiin as 
t\crj siittr malt, or female that «at <n the 
thrtne” of the iwrirait painlir He did not 
l>ourtn} animals m the |,encrn), but in the indi 
sidual 

It IS agreed b) all who knew bis histor} well 
lilt Crawhad neser pissed llirough the usual 
• anntcur stage of the artist His earliest efforts 
resell a strong decorniisc lendtncj and a fine 
cirtimt) of handling To quote bistlcrs phrase 
his drivings were * finished from the beginning 
Ills work cxtmphfcd more Uum tliat of anj other 
modem criftsman the difference between mere 
picture making and art His influence m this 
dueetion was great all those wnh whom he asso- 
cuted lia\c admitted the lesson they learned from 
him with an enthusiasm which has huk of the 
forced or minufocturtd spirit of the testimonitl 
In bcothnd at least he 
shares with Guthrie tic 
honour of lM.ingonc of the 
fathers of modern 
{lainttng A prop t of this 
Attitude of his contem 
tt vs tnutcLSling, to 
recall an occasion « hen the 
late 1 hil Ma> declared to 
Mr Walton that Crawhsll 
was the onl) man living 
who in the matter of 
drawing could to 
own expression 
points 

Mr Walton in recalling 
th s frank admission told 
me also man> interesting 
facts of Crawhall as a bo) 

When he was seienletn 
a menagerie came to New 
castle and Crawhall would 
spend all day and nearl) 
eiery daj making studies 
going off early after break 
fast with his luncheon in 
his pocket and return ng 
late in the evening All 
the work he did in these 
>ounger days was in water 
colour and all his draw 
mgs he quickly sold W hile 
spending the suitimer with 


Outline and W altonin I incolnshiretwo years later 
Cranball punted a luge oinvas in oils of a white 
cow I his was sent to the Royal Academy and 
was hung on the top line in the same gallery where 
Guthne had his famous Goose f7ir/ hung above the 
refrcsbmcnl room door ’ ’ 

It was soon recognised tliat Crawliall had not 
the ordinary ambition of the painter Alexander 
Reid of Glasgow bought every drawing that he 
produced but so difliculi was it for him to get 
CmwhiH “ to produce tint be was compelled to 
send him water-colours and paper whenever be 
wanted a picture the artist neglecting even to keep 
bimscU supplied with painting material 

Crawhall started {vatnlmgon fine liolhnd simply 
because he hid no paper at hand He found the 
liolland beside bis sister’s work box I remember 
a time when we were very anaious to secure a 
drawing by Crawhall for the Scottish Kfodem Arts 
Association, and I approached Mr Walton on the 
matter He assured me that the only way to obtain 
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one was to locL Crawhall m a rootn mtb paper and 
draw ng matenals, and tben tbe drawing would be 
forthcom ng 

In this matter of non-production Crawhall s 
entire lack of the merel) commercial tmUnct 
may be gauged Irom tbe fact that if he were 
interested in ch Idren he would make drawin^^s 
for them m the r scrtp^books, wh ch were as 
d sungu shed and as complete as any of h scalnb rd 
p ctures. Me would make ih^e masterly sketches 
whle the children sat on his knee and would at 
limes go on. for hours producing psclure after 
picture, with tbe result that much of his best work 
IS to be found scattered throughout the country n 
the books of those who as children were entertained 
b) h m in th s way 


Walton that if he had lost both hands he would 
SI 11 be able to draw and paint with his foot." 
Crawhall repl ed that he thought it would be rather 
an mprorement 

Dunng h s stay of about three months at Pans 
in the year rSSy Crawhall attended daily at one of 
the ate! era, but the n ethods practised there had 
I ttle interest for h m and h s stud es from tbe nude 
were totalk d fierent in treatment from those of the 
other students. H s independent outlook was in 
no way affected bv tbe minutely modelled drawings 
around him. -kn mleresciiig coU'^ition of sketches 
made dunng the Fans sojourn was unfortunately 
lost or stolen pnor to his leanng the city These 
drawings cons sted of a curious sranety horses and 
dogs seen in the streets and many wild an maK 
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W ATER-COLOURS BY 
D MURRAY SMITH, 
ARWS 

In a prcMOus issue of The Studio (Yol L\III ) 
a number of landscapes e':ecuted in oils bj Mr D 
Murray Smith were reproduced In the present 
article «e shall consider briefl) some landscapes in 
water colour by the same artist And let us say 
at once that, while fuU> appreciating the (ineqvtali 
lies that gne distinction to his work in oil, we 
venture to think that it is in his water colours that 
Mr Murray Smith s art findsilshappiestexprcssion 
That the medium is particularly well suited for 
the rendering of English scenery is a fact which 
IS generally accepted and in that fact lies the 
secret of the undisputed position of the English 
school of water colour painting from Paul Sandby 
down to the present day The peculur atmo- 
spheric effects and subtle contrasts of light and 
shade form the principal charms of the English 
landscape, and these are more readily suggested in 
water-colour than m oil 


I\e have only to glance at the drawings repro- 
duced m these pages to realise that here we have 
an artist who not only possesses a strong feeling 
for the beauties of the English countryside, but 
one who IS also equipped m a high degree wath 
those gifts necessary for the successful rendering 
of them Essentially an individual artist, he is 
content to interpret Nature in his own way, thus 
giving to his work a personal note which adds 
considerably to its interest and appeal His 
landscapes are something more than mere copies 
of scenery They are the manifestations of a 
mind imbued with poetic feeling expressing itself 
through the many phases of Nature At the same 
time he realises the various aspects of a composi 
tion with a simplicity of means which is entirely 
Agreeable and satisfying His broad outlook 
enables him to note at once the essential features 
of a landscape , yet he does not hesitate to modify 
such details as would be likely to interfere with 
the spirit and romance of the scene, nor, on the 
other hand, to accentuate those which thereby odd 
to the general harmony and balance of the drawing 
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It luts been «nid of lin compo«iimrn that they 
‘.liott a certain formalin in tl r arratif^cment win* h 
rt\caU him the master of hn subject and not 
<ub5eni nt to it 

That I lias ft marVtd prcdilectit n for the flu 
open hi dscape, where tfce)c ii earned far fluft) 
into the distance, nil) be t,Mhcrcd from the ripro- 
cjjction^ shown here As an irslanec of this we 
cinnot uVe a better example than T^t I ain pf 
\\orcx%Ur from Grritt Srithtrn (p sj) a spaetout 
composition in which the clcser suggestion of 
distance is onl) surpassed hj tlic fine atmosphenc 
qualities and the masterly treatment of the slj 
This drawing is executed m the nrtists broadest 
and most sigorous st}le, and as a direct tmnscript 
from Nature is both stimulating and refreshing 
It reveals a power to visualise the original impres 
Sion of ft scene so as to convey the cfTcci of 
sponiancnj Equally successful is the drawing 
Arar Christ f-urth, Jfam/sktrt (p *5) in which, 
with ft liquid brush and a judicious treatment of 
light and shade, the artist expresses the charms of 
ft tj-pieal English landscape The jrtmlirg of the 
sk) and the eflcct of the heftV7 clouds upon the 
foreground and distant hills are worth) of careful 


study Tins drawing hke the one rieritioned 
alxnc, supecsts a feeling c f freshness and the Ofwn 
air which will appeal to ex cry loxtr of iIk* coun'ry 
At an example of ^f^ Murri) Smiths rerrurk 
able sim|hcity of method ^non' the /fan/shirr 
Ihlh, tcffoduieil m colours, u jiarticolarl) ini'-r 
cning Hen agsn the skilful treatment < f light 
and shade ph)t an important part m the com 
potitiofs. Tliough rot quite $0 freely fondled as 
the two drawings just mentioned, this work oitractt 
b) Its subtle harmon) of colour and quiet d gnity 
At a stud) of cloud painting alone it it a notable 
ftchievement The so'emnity of the scene, m'en 
sified by the alitencc of any human element or 
habitation, is rendered with strength and sim 
plicit) together with commendiblc rcstra nL The 
second drawing reproduced in colours, Cardi’f 
from tit Wtnallt, if hardly so cliaracterntic 
of the artists work m wftter<olour, is interest 
•ng on account of jis somcwliat unusual colour 
scheme It is an entirely satisfactory composition 
and one which cannot fad to arrest the attention. 
The cit) m the distance is deftJv suggested , while 
th* beautiful tones of the landscape give distinction 
to the dnsnng and place it amongst the artist's 
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moat successful &chte^ctnents He hisstsualued 
the scene snth z happ) sense of composition end 
has interpreted it with a simplicity of means uhich 
Teieals his mastery of the tnediom 

Another A\elsh subjecti Ptnardi ITtad, Gt'X’nor 
gans/iire (p *4), is possessed of sober truthful 
ness The ({uiet depth of tone in the middle 
distance is accentuated b; the light on the far-off 
headland. Here again sre must admire the ease 
with »hich the artist presenes the effect of 
spontaneitj The beauty of ibe tone ralue^ the 
suggestion of light and air and sense of spaaous 
ness all combine to make a very p’easit^ and 
successful composition 

Pen subjects round London hare in recent days 
inspired more artists than Strand-on the-Green, 
that picturesque row of nrerside houses near Ke» 
^Ir Murray Smith s rendering of the subject, given 
aboie affords him an opportunity of shosnng 
tKat bis draughtsmanship is sound, though those 
who are ac<{uainted with his etchings require no 
proof of that fact. His drawing of SfntaJtm 
Ikt-Grttn vs m every way a delightful woik and an 
interesting record of one of the prettiest spots 
rear London. 

Looking at these e«imples of Mr Murray 
r6 
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Smiths art, one is convinced of the fact that he 
IS carrying on the best traditions of the English 
school of water colour pamung hile there is m 
his work an entire absence of violent colour effects, 
such as one finds in the productions of tlieyousger 
and more aggressive landscapists of to-day, be is 
essentially n modem who, though ready to learn 
from the post, is continually looking forward, k 
sincere love of and reverence for Nature are 
revealed mbs drawings, conveying the impression 
that be w m complete sympathy mih bis subject, 
and It is this spirit which pervades and beautifies 
bis work la his endeavours to interpret the 
various tnanifestalions of Nature he realises what 
Constable meant when he said that “ the landscape- 
pamter who does not make bis skies a very 
material part of his composition neglects to avail 
himself of one of his greatest ajds ” Indeed, his 
treatment of cloud effects is the dominating 
feature of many of Ins most successful drawings, 
as will be seen from those examples which are 
reproduced h“re, and m devoting himself so 
assiduously to the study of ihis important phase 
of landscape painting he increases the artistic 
significance of his work. 


E. G Hvlton 
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hi: i:icinNG.s oi koiu:kt 
S l'KNCi:. K ii 

liu 'r»tr>lrcn\h tenuity * Mmwj; 
ami j«rturr»-)t'C ogr in I rglitli li iton , it »»» ft 
pmml tlul lift' to\iv Sv«l the »u\a,nT\atioi\ t>( M\ctal 
of her tno*!crn aniitt, and .inn n^l ollicn it Iiat 
aj'jriVrd itr^ t<* KoIkh hj'trcc, «« ti( 

the !>C't of I n..li»h ftclt'fi «>f A 

OvuVet liy an citrj an I htrlh, he t>it umutwrilly 
Im l»em Icenly intcreitcd in the »<il «htch »pran;j 
u,» III ih: middle nf t)ic Kirnltmth crnlur) in 
I iVlJn'l- And It 11 <»e»M}:e lor ai the fMind«-r 
«■( jAVcTiiin, and hii lining a« icUtctl in hit 
Journtl. tlut hair nttraitrd '!r ‘*{irn<T Htwiyl) 
an I lufM'hrd Inni «ith manr itioinri f<»f tm 
Ih nj^h »>{* er »nhj-ct» lair aj*}'ri1rd !■» 
him fmni time lo time, lurnr'j irmti (font rati) 
Nnnhumlirun huiniT. the Ua^nirrun muiieal 
dfi mi, ml «>cra'inn.i!'> the ttinil<-m life of t<*- 
da) li" ha» more often tt'umrd to Im faionntc 
I»“tuil t’»e vnenterntherntor) hfe «f 1 n^Und 
nr llo’Und iKt ll e d met <'• Gerf^e lot and 
another famn it d trm ''aimrl lV|')s *'f Olncr 
Lruniarll and liu" Wahmi, fi;x.n moul) anionjit 
the artnti luhject rutier f<*f hit 
Th* I, mint form «f lettering »hich irnri ai 


litlrt and ata-ayi acconip.tnici the Kix »uhjccts, 
I* ad<»fitcd (rinn the wicnicinih mitui) Idler 
|»rc5t l)|>c of A fi»t edition of I oi « Jounul, and 
ihofou^hl) harmoniici with nch nuhjcct and its 
tmtroent »s an etching In all these, and also 
in iVc jititfs relating ti> and tromncll, 

Mr J'penre's finest rjiurlitiri as an itrhcr rcieal 
ihemvUes. They show much imapnulnc ]ioiicr, 
tleyarc full of i[Uirt, intimate realism, and luttc 
ft lull ;ue liotorii sense 

'tr ^Jwnec^ life »o far lus not bei-n cientfuL 
Horn III 1871 at 'lyncmuuth, his first etclimg was 
when h" srt* twclic jears of ag: under the 
Rifdanec of Ins fatlier. himself n keen amateur 
etcher After a course at the Newcastle Aft 
Shoot he entcfcil the ‘'lailc School m I.ondon 
in where he worked f<if three year* under 

|•|«^f^*v^r fredertek Ilro«n and inbscrjucntly 
comjiletcd hit att school training tn Pans in the 
studio of Cormoii Me hid, howeser, no regular 
and itiKt training as an etcher, escept the careful 
*tud) of the wofli of the great nuuter* of that att 
In he joined the Ko)al Society of Painter 
I tellers, and having gr1du.1l') adi'aneed tn iktil 
and profieient), he h.is proiluccd some remarV* 
able plates, whirh luic apiieared innuill) «l the 
Sicul) » eshibiiions hniM. Gumis 
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ECENT DESIGNS IN DOMESTIC 
architecture 

■ ^\ iTH one or eKceptions the exhibits 
in domestic architecture on view at this jears 
Kojal Scottish Academy held at Edinburgh were 
completed works and few drawings were to be 
seen On the left side of the room a large 
frame contained six photographs of ‘ Stobieside 
Dmmclog Lanarkshire which was earned out from 
the designs and under the direction of Messrs 
Leadbetter, Fairley &. Reid of Edinburgh The 
des gn of the exterior is m keeping with the histon 
cal associations of the district Avondale where 
Stobieside is situated is familiar to all who are 
acqua nted with the doings of the Covenanters 
and directly to the south of the site is the famous 
old battlefield of Drumclog The foundations of 
the structure have been laid on high ground at 
least 800 feet above sea level and from the upper 


vindors there are fine vie\s to be obta ned of 
the surround ng undulating pastoral country the 
heather covered moors md distant hills In plan 
the arrangement of the house is somewhat irregu 
lar as a result of the conditions governing the site 
Tlie external treatment js indicative ofthe somewhat 
severe type of domestic architecture peculiar to 
Scotland where n the effect ts dependent as much 
on the general balance and outline as on the 
detail of which latter there is comparatively little 
The walls have been finished with harl or rough 
casted the roofs being covered with thick dark 
blue slates For the dress ngs to vrmdows doors 
dormers crowsteps gables etc a stone of a 
greyish p nk hue has been used As regards the 
internal treatment it has generally been can ed 
out in a plain though typ cal manner but a more 
elaborate scheme has been executed in the hall 
smoking room and drawing room In the two first 
named rooms the walls have been finished with 
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wood iwnellinj, up to ccitirt hciftlit the detail of 
the smoVint room showing an excellent rendering 
of architectural lines with a neit rectinguhr panel 
ahose the f replace. The furnnure « in quiet 
ustc, in congTuii) with the character of the interior 
In close I roximit) to lie abose named exhitit, 
Messrs Mills S. Shej herd Ff K I II A of Dundee 
were Tv^jtesented a numlKr of photographs of 
xarious worts ffie iffustralion rcptotfuccd here 
is a Mew of iht. extenor of Howbury St \ndrcxs 
looting towards tit entrance anglt and it gixcs 
a xcr) good idea of the nltractise character of the 
dcs gn It is of a characteristic I nglisli tjj c the 
external walls being brict finished roughcast 
The entrance porch is panelled on walls and 
ceiling in pitch pine fumed with ammonia and 
the floors of the principal public rooms such as 
the hall dm ng and draw ng rooms ate laid with 
the same wood also fumed imh dark ammonia 
The rooms generally hast a picture moulding 
set twenty inches below the cc lings these being 
finished white m harmony with the fne/c and 
cornice treatment Ilelow the friere tlie walls 
hate been cosered with either a white or grey or 
tinted cartridge paper 

The view of a d n ng room reproduced on page 40 
is one of a series of three photographs showing 


d fitrent aspects of the same apartment evhibited 
at I d iihurgli this year by Mr Util am Hunter 
McNftb FK-IlSA of Glasgow It forms a new 
wingftddid to an existing house, including a new 
entrance porch dank room and lavatory The 
house was built on a quickly sloping site ndvanUeO 
being taken of the nj id fall to obtain n motor 
house below the construction of the latter 
accommodation being ifie primary reason for the 
erection cf the wing The new entrance hall was 
formerly the diningroom and it now gives access 
to the new dnmgroom lor the walls a neat 
square } anell ng treatment of Austrian oak 
(contracted for before the war) has been carried 
out and read cs to the full height the wood 
being left in us natural state without stain or 
polish of any kind while above it there isajhin 
plastered fnezt Occupy ng a well balanced 
position in the room is a simply constructed 
1 udor r replace of f ne w hite selected Auchenheath 
stone with carved mantel supi orts the work of 
Mr James \ouiig of Glisgow A plain kerb 
completes the des gn The floor is of Canadian 
oak polished over the entire area, A feature of 
the room is the ornamental plaster ceiling w th 
deep cross and s de beams executed by Mr 
George 1 Bankart of I^ndon 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

{From Our O'fn CarrtspanJinls ) 

L ondon —The small bod) o( men of laste 
who m the dosing years of the Dine 
leenth century, had the discnmmation to 
recognize the beauties of the Japanese 
objects thatskcre Chen coming oser Cothtscoun^, 
ha\e now almost all passed awaj For the most 
part they had been educated on the more sinle 
art of China, and this made their appreciation of 
the “exquisite fastid ousness of Japanese work, 
the more commendable Among the latest to 
leave us may be named Mr IN C Alexander and 
Sir Trevor tawrence, both of whom formed collec 
(ions containing objects it would be difhcult, if not 
impossible, to find m Europe nowadays. The 
national museums will «c believe, be ranched 
by gifts from each of these espeaally the 'Victoria 
and Albert. The gift of Sir Trevor l.awrences 
fatnily has a two-fold value artistic and histoncah 
It Will be remembered that the great Hamilton 
1 alace CoHecivotv included three rtmaThable pieces 
that had come down to it through FonthiU and 
40 


Cardinal Mazann, namely two chests and a Ry oshi 
bunko or bo.t for papers One was acquired at 
the sale for the museum the other two 

by Sir Trevor Lawrence All were decorated 
with gold and silver lacquer m the same fashion 
namely, with Court scenes laid in the Palace at 
Kyoto and bordered with designs of flowers and 
creepers, the decorativ e materials being gold and 
silver lacquer of vanous shades and mother of pearl 
But the Ry oshi bunLo bad this exceptional interest, 
in that cm the tntenorof the lid isabold inscnption 
in letters of gold ‘ Mana Uan Diemen ’ Uhen it 
was exhib ted at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
some years ago its date was assigned to 1700 
and Its pbee of origin Nagasaki but there seems 
little doubt not only that it was made by Royal 
lacquercrs either for the Emperor or Shogun and 
presented by one of them to some personage of 
distinction tins personage being almost certainly 
Anton Van Diemen Governor of the Dutch East 
Inches from 1636 till his death in 1645 whose 
name has come down to us ss the discoverer 
dunng hiS tenure of that ofTeeoC Van Diemens 
Land and who had a wi/c Vforu by t»mc It 
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tcould lia\c Ix-cn ft ihoiiund |iitics if this xem'irk of Vcroni. 1 liccallignjihy i» btautifull) executed, 
ftWe oli 3 <.ci Ind iKcn scjw.tatcil (tonx m (dfo«s m and the orntmcnltl and figure campost 

the museum as it assurcdl) would have been had lions Afc cntrclj npproj rntc to tin- design ns a 
i: accomjvinicd tin. rest of Sir Irotir Lawrences whole 
collctlion to the vile which Ulis 


place at Christies next monlh, for 
the ‘luthoniies have now no moncj to 
expend on ncrjuisitions 

Our illustration of nn illuminated 
manuscript designed and txeciilcd bi 
Miss Jessie Ila>cs is tiVcn from the 
oj'cnmg folios to a ser) Kandsonie thin 
solume of twent) fisc dicorated pags'S 
in the iwosession of Mr T \\ tamonl, 
of Sew \orL The work is done on 
sellum and glided, and the subjects 
for the lettenng arc taken from Stake 
spearcs “Songs, the present illustn 
non being readily recognised as the 
song of the musicians in Act IV 
Seem, tt of "The Two Gentlemen 
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( In fi an nf T U 

The method pursued by Air Edmondo Luccfics 
(BngVilon) as a vood engrarer was Tcfened to jh 
an an cle whjch appeared n our r.sue of Alay 
T913 when one of his prints was reprodLCed 
^^e now ha\& pleasure in reproduan^ a more 
recent pr nt, m wh ch the decorati e feelinoCharac- 
tcnst c of h s work s effect >ely d splayed. 

T oronto — Canadians uiterested ui 
art were much elated recently that .2V 
Prefund s a pajnling by Hprat o'talter 
Pres dent of the Camid an Art Oub lud 
been sold n New A orb for 15 000 dollars. It sa 
can "as se en feel n be ght, and was pumbased by 
a New \ork lad who prefers to reman anony 
mous, as a gift to the chapel of St. Mary s Cbu ch 
New \ok Though symbol ring a relgous idea. 
It 5 n a sense real st C for m certain parts of the 


WSITTE A a ILI.UM VATEO BY JESS ■ lAVES 
Zaww E q \(XD \fri} 

Protince of Quebec such shnnesasthat dep ctedby 
Mr \\a\keT are frequently seen. Tbe coloutmg 
possesses that peculiarly romaal c qua! ty wh ch 
Mr Walker gives to all his p ctures, and to wh ch 
photographic reproduction fails to do entire just ce 
Tbe peture attracted much atteni on at the last 
exh brtion of the National Academy n Kew \o k. 
It ts interest ng to note that at the Uni ers ty of 
Toronto Commencement last May Air WalLerlad 
conferred on h m the honorary dcsree of LL-D 
He (s the first Canadian pa nter to receive such 
a scholasl c recogniuotu Mr W slker began his 
cireer in Toronto wl en a mere boy and was 
almost entirely self laUabt, because the oppoituni 
ties of study m Furope were rende ed impossible 
by h s po -erty and the independence of sp nt 
wh ch dissu.sded h m from attempting to secure 
a wealthy piatron IL C 
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PACES FROM SKAKESPBAIES TttOGSNTlEMEN OF I-EIO^A WRITTEN AND at-UMINATeD BY /ESSIE BAYES 

( J i Ihi uuuM et T II Lanant Srf Atv Itri) 


The mevliod ^uisued by Mr Ldmondo Lucchess 
(Brighton) an a flood engra'er was refcned to m 
an article which appeared m our r*sue ol Ma> 
i9t3 when one of bs prints was reproduced 
Me now hai6 pleasure m reproduang a more 
recent print in flinch the dt-coratnefcelingcharac 
teiisticof hisflorh is efTectisclj displayed 

T OKOVTO — Canadians inicresied m 
Alt were much elated recently that I>e 
Pro/uniiis a pamling by HontioMalker 
Tres dent of the Canadian Ait Club had 
liecn sold in Sew ^ orV for J5 000 dollars It is a 
cantas scstn feet in heii.hl, and was purchased by 
a Sew \otk Udj who prefers to remain anwiy 
moui as a gih to the cl spel of Sl Mary s Church, 
Sew ^ork Thou,.h symbol ring a religious idea 
It IS in a sen-< realistic for in certain parts of the 


Prosinceof Quebec such shrines as that depicted by 
Mr Ualker are frequently seen. The colouring 
possesses that peculiarly romantic quality uhicb 
Mr Walker gives to alt his pictures and to which 
photographic reproduction fails to do entire justice 
The picture attracted much attention at the last 
eabibition of the National Academy in New \orV. 
It IS interesting to note that at the University of 
Toronto Commencement list May, Mr W alkcr had 
conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D 
He IS the frst Canadian painter to reccne sudi 
a scholastic recognition Mr Walker began his 
career m Toronto when a mere boy and was 
almost entirely self taught because the opportuni 
ties of study m I urope were rendered imposs ble 
hy his poserty and the independence ol spint 
flhudi dissuaded lum from attempting to secure 
a wealthy patron. H C 
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R ome — n would be difficult to imegine 
anything more sublime, more remote 
from the fury of war than the \illa 
Media All artists know the old 
palace watb \ts garb of rose and yellow and «s 
two towers dommating the Eternal City, its sweet 
fountain beneath the green oaks at the entrance, 
and Its sumptu 
ous salons hung 
with precious 
tapestries and 
abounding with 
rare works of art 
But the mcom 
parable glory of 
the \ ilia IS to be 
ound in its gar 
dens wonderful 
among all the 
wonders of 
Rome with their 
alleys of clipped 
box surrounding 
the babbling 
fountains and 
their groves of 
oak and laurels 
in 'which are 
concealed the 
ateliers of the 
pensionnaires 
and ICS venerable 
pines soaring 
solemnly up- 
wards into a sky 
ablaze with sun 
shine the r pro- 
files standing out 


agar 


: the 1 


dant masses of 
the 1 ilia Bor 
ghese It is 
inexpressibly 
pleasant up there 
in the tall ght 
hour when the 
decl mng sun 

illuminates with unrivalled splendour the Rmnan 
panorama, Jsot a sound is heard sai-e the bell of a 
ne ghbounng church, nowhere is the serenity of 
peace eioked as here 

knd yet the war is not fat off fot rt « the 
const-nt preoccupation of all The atebcrs of 


the pensionnaires who hate been called up or 
mibtary service are deserted The painter Albert 
Besnard dwells there non with his family in mourn 
ing (his eldest son was killed in action early in the 
war) and suttoundcd by a circle of friends and 
tisitors, among whom the daily communiques are 
eagerly discussed he works without ceasing In 
the studio may 
be seen three 
portraits — one 
of Pope Bene 
diet \V, one or 
Gabriele d An 
nunzio and one 
of Cardinal 
Mercier All are 
worthy of re 
mark but « is 
the last that 
claims attention 
here 


U hen the 
Primate of Bel 
gium came to 
Rome early this 
year at the 
Pope s iniita 
tion an intense 
feeling of cun 
osvty and sytn- 
pathy was 
awakened to 
wards him and 
hts appearance 
created a pro 
found impres 
Sion. Besnard 
was among those 
whowere anxious 
to get a glimpse 
of the indomit 
able prelate hke 
exeryone he was 
deeply touched 
and hiS brush 
enabled him to 
eloquence than any 
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express his emotion with 
He desired to pa nt a portrait of Mgr Meraer which 
should be at once on act of admuation and of (a th 
Entirely unfettered m his inspiration he composed 
the picture we see here In the centre stani the 
Cardmrd , on the ngbi through an open window 
may be seen the flames enarcling a Goth c ed fice. 
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and on the left with arms outstretched is an besides its high value as a work of art it will be 

enormous Chnst like a gigantic crucifix or a of inestimable worth as an historic document. 

Msion The Cardinal, whose inflexible will is re If only we might possess it some day in recon 

fleeted in his features holds in one band a sheet quered Brussels Jules Destr£e 

of paper and in the other a pen He has some 

thing to record and will record it It is to be the K OSCO\\ —In modem Russian art the 

supreme testimony which shall admit of no denial 1 % /I graphic arts have hitherto occupied a 
— the testimony of one who will not be mtimi 1 \j I somewhat subordinate place and the 

dated of one who has seen He will speak of -L T A number of those who practise and 
Louvain in flames and the crucifix on of the patronise them is also still rather meagre This 
Belgian people He will speak o! these things is especially true of Moscow while in Petrograd 

because it is his duty the Impenal Academy has m this direction 

maintained the earlier traditions so that the 

Among the works executed by Besnard m rela architectural beauties of the capital on the Neva 

tion to the war, this one will ever remain a witness have been perpetuated m various graphic mediums 
to his superb talent and largeness of heart and notabl) — to mention only two instances — the fine 
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COLO AND OPAL NECKLACB ‘ OF tKt 8 Ea" 
DUle^BD A>D BXtei.TEO 87 CBACE HAttN 


and wholly mdindual woodcuts of Mme Lebedev 
OswcwBicviiTidvfeteffecuveevthiEisLof #i.Fc.wnsi, 
against which picturesque Moscow has nothing of 
equal v-alue to set. In recent j ears we base had 
only the linoleographs of 
I Favlov — interesting bits 
of old 'Moscow — but these 
are not of great artistic 
worth One of the first 
attempts to reproduce 
views of Moscow m the 
noble technique of etching 
13 the plate of I biTinsii, 
representing a portion of 
the Kremlin panorama, of 
which an illustration is here 
given. Ivivinslci is one of 
the younger generation of 
Moscow painters and as an 
etcher also he has by his 
mature technique attracted 
attention Besides figure 
composiuons he 'has hither 
to only shown Italian 
and It IS to be hoped that 
his first and completely 
•tS 


succes TuI endeavour to fuc the picturesque charms 
of Moscow on the copperp'ate may be the prelude 
to a whole senes of such pnnts P L 

N ZW \ORK— Miss Grace Hazen, 
examples of whose work are here re- 
produced, IS one of the acknowledged 
leaders in craftsmanship m the United 



ftixeSBT VriTH SIBXICAN OFAL 
OESIGSEP AMD BSCCCTBC BV 
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States, and through the jewellery which she desi'ms 
and roaVeB has. offtted a, worthy addoon to 
Amencao an. Her conceptions, while obeying 
the bws of hoe form and balance, are modem 





DliSICNKD ANli EXECUTEB BY GRACE 
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and qu ce or ginal The colour comb nal ons are 
subtle and beaut fu1 and the techn que is in all 
cases excellent 

Most examples ot her jewellery express a deiin te 
idea through the med urn of prec oas metals and 
gems The motifs are suggested by nature and 
life bearing a symbolism wh ch il not obvious 
lends charm and interest to the whole The neck 
lace with the t tie The Sp r I cj 19IS suggests war 
and peace wvth the ult mate federat on of nat ons 
The collar called The Spent of ’iouth (p 49) s 
symbol cal of revelat on and progress, a happy use 
bemg made of app opr ate accessor es as 1$ n ai 
ably the case w th her creat ons M ss llazens 
jewellery has been exbib ted m the Boston Musemn 
of r ne Arts, the Ch cago Art Inst tutc and Other 
places. It gamed recogn tion for the art st at the 
Panama Pac tic Expos t on and has contributed 
to the interest of many mportant exh b t oas 
throughout \mw ca. A \ 

SO 


T 0 k\ 0 — Art exh b tons have come 
to be the fash on m Japan D fierent 
soc et es of art sts hold the r annual or 
b annual exh b t ons and pa nleis and 
sculptors c ther in small groups or nd \ dually 
show the f works at publ e exh b tions The lack 
of a su table place for such d splays is sadly felt 
but the mo e important of them are held at 
Takenoda one of the bu Id ngs in Uyeno Park 
left from an expos t on held there some years ago 
The bu Id ng » by no means intended to be per 
manerit but t hasanswered thepurpose forse'cral 
yea s past. Further it is spacious enough to be 
snbd vided nto four sect ons for d flerent art exh 
b tiODS la the spnng and to be used in its ent rety 
for the Annual Art Exb b t on under tbe auspices 
of the Department of Educat on n the fall Uyeno 
Park IS a splend d locat on for art d splays it is 
famons lor its cherry blossoms and lotus pend 
for the deep myst c tone of the temple bell of the 
Kanye j and for the beaut f ul trees that shade the 
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Imperial Household Museum, the Tol.jo School 
of Fine Arts the Academj of Music, and the old 
Buddhistic temples I'hich hasesursued the feudal 
sjstem of Japan 

The Nihon Bijulsu Kjokai (Art Association of 
Japan) has a building of its own in the same parV, 
and recenll) held its fifty fourth biannual exhibi 
tion there which, being the spring exhibition, was 
restricted mainly to applied art But there were 
some good examples of wood sculpture Mon 
Hosei showed h\s masterly technujue in his latest 
work called The Gathenng oj Sr'en Soses m 
A o an a set of four groups in wood, illustrating a 
Chinese classic story of an histone gathering of 
famous old sages at the mountain recess of llaku 
rakuten, a great Chinese poet, and the same artists 
Oufnttp has been much admired Voshida Homei 
show ed a group in wood of a boy carelessly mounted 
on a wild bull MaedaShouns Listening to a 
Master wf/Mricniii— llie figure of an old man listen 
mg to the music of liis sweet fcmembrances— , 
Matsuo-Choshun 8 Sunt LSehren, Yamamoto* 
Zuiun 8 Parting of the Stars, Kato-kciun s Out sn 
theP!e/l,iini Tmttenng Jiirdsh) kakatam Ganko, 
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were also interesting examples of wood sculpture 
Among the exhibits in metal work there were 
excellent examples of chasing and inlay of gold, 
siUer and other metals on shibu uhi by kagawa 
katsuhiro and also by Okazaki Sessei Asahi 
Gyokuzan showed marvellous skill in inlaying 
naturally coloured wood, gold mother of pearl and 
coral on soft kin (Paulownia) wood in a design of 
red and white plums, and a bird on a gingko tree 
Fine ceramic work was exhibited by Seifu\ohci, 
Yabu Meizan Miyogawa kozan, and Miura Chiku 
sen Lmbroidered screens by Iida Shmhichi and by 
Nishimura Sobei attracted considerable attention 

At this exhibition considerable space was de 
voted to an interesting collection of work by Pnnee 
Fumi,an aristocratic connoisseur who followed the 
Sekishu style of ehanoju The collection consisted 
of paintings, sho (chirography), and accessoncs for 
the ehano-ju, commonly known as the tea cere 
mony though in fact it is an institution or "a cult 
founded upon the adoration of the beautiful among 
the sordid facts of ei cry -day existence" There 
were many things which seemed to betray the 
acme of ehano-^u, which is inseparable from the 
7en philosophy In this connection attention may 
be called to two kakemono found m the collection, 
one of which bad a tan San is either a poem 
Of words generally written either on the side or 
on the upper part of the kakemono to supple 
ment or emphasize the sentimenls expressed by 
the drawing or to comment on it Tlie artist who 
paints the picture may himself add a son to his 
picture or get a poet to write one on lU The san 
in this case was wntten bv the pnnee and I look 
it to mean 

A. \>nTy tftow in'! n.> {wajm Mv In tna»V llie jolK 

tven V &UI l^ n-chl* may »*n ih »ilh nn trace l»-h -vL 

These words in ihirty-onc syllables were written 
in an ortis’ic hand in two vert cal lines on the 
right hand side of the kakemono near the edge, 
leaving more than two-thirds of the paper blank. 
At the frsi glarcc, ih- kakemono seemed un 
finished But the two lines cvpUined it— the 
b’ank space, apparently neg'ected, was intended 
lobe filled m by the imagirution ih'* sjvxta'or 
The other kakemono lud for a son a h Hu an 
abbrcvta'ed form rjf a i>oem in icrenteen sy Ub’cs, 
which nay ro gh'y l>e ininilii/*d_ 

An*y , 

(It IS CUVOTA 7 for Ja.an-v ch dren to noJd 
with s-ow a cc"ve« -u' sed f n of p ^ 

S' 
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KI VII us AND 
\ 01 JCI s 

\fura' {yCot.'M 
Ir Tii'Ki IlJ.-'iJriJ 
1;) I- Ijtnrrf*) Jlftrtv 
fjrad G ’ le a »! U i ) 
I hit t oithunoui work 
<if ToS /I. #r 5 #• l! 
Ufiie I t Uir 

1 tran ara i /ri, hif t 
ihftr jtifbiiJcnl limct 
I cnot Jmb <r n 


fojnder nf tht. /cn $ect uf } uiidhitm ami » ici 
in 1*0 I pccj of black chtrcaal fo' I la cjct.) Thr 
kakemon) Kad m ]Iace of a dra*in{; i«(t 

black <JoM with a I »le tjaarc l>et*fca Around 
thete bbeV dots each olncra er is to naual tc a fotm 
of Daruina in snow Onl) the essentials *crc 
gncn wilh a lufTcicnt suggestion m scatntcen 
8)llables t » stir up one t tnt ll«t ons and tmagina 
lion to complete the kakeinona Hiesc t*o kale 
mono, among others suggested that indescnUable 
something «hich is so essential ft r fia 


Ufr»t insi-srof llir I 

' I ^ ] rrral ng A* It do's t‘ciwi ft 

' " ^ **j sfuggewl hlh- pi <s-ins 

n n)rafs>iir-bs«a.rd*:‘i 

V |tJ*^ - ] t! rMolummesUnmijunta n 

- rteMlyf .frt‘-ccoi.-if7srss 

srwsitdssst tuMoi-.L To s ojasAj ung 

o’^f jier^ans’ls tsok furt 
in lb s cam|u «) rli «as n >( bckir^ in itcris 
of a ron an 1 e’araeter and at tl' ernj if I s 
l< ng afeer as an author a I ftV) dranulic rj i««*e 
of these eatlv )eart a/T>fded him a mttive for 
a nasieil) peer of naiTatne in *l>fh the ctm 
traits )>etween iur>]iran and Onenal ruhu e 
c >me into j<t >minencc These contrails along 
with the pietjrevjuc fgurcs and ctMuntes and 
lha imixsng bndsenpr Inckgroimd. a>« pottle 
the illustrator ititl) afrutful source e>f mspiratiui 
and the f rm of Ct I ke and U iH" rg well known 


ada I isaku, one of the 
rea)i.msed masters of o I 
pamiirg in Japan held at 
the galleries of MiisiiVoshi 
an mditidual exhib non 
of his paintings on two 
subjects Fuji Mountain 
and roses among the best 
being Atrnue oj Trtts 
showing Fuji as seen from 
\oshdaguchi Fuji /ram 
^fJ/o and F jt m the 
Varni i^viewed from Lake 
Kawaguchi Later at the 
same gallerits were cxhi 
b ted o 1 paint ngs b) four 
noted artists IshiVaw-a 
Toraji Nalcazaw-i Iliro- 
n itsu KaVagawa llach ro 
and \ asuda Minoru 

HtntosJiRo 

SJ 
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for Ihe excellence of Uieir reproductions hate 
done ■well to include the volume in then senes 
of illustrated id Uons dt luxe of masterpieces of 
Russian literature The work of illustrating this 
fine edition was assigned to Fugene lanceny, 
who when he made his fust apiiearance in thv 
magazine Mir Iskustva was greeted as a highly 
gifted draughtsman and since then has vccom 
plished much talented work m this field He 
has appTovthed his task in an ettnest and 
S}mpathetic spint and discharged it m most happ) 
fashion a special joume) to the Caucasus snd 
iniestigation of historic and icono*,raphic sources 
helping m^nally to that end. A senes of larger 
compositions are reproduced hors fe\fem colours 
or collotype, among them being some of consider 
able independent interest as gtnre pictures In 
addition there are a number of liUJe scenes 
typical fgurcs portraits and landscaiic motues 
inserted by wiy of ornament ta Ip eces etc, often 
giving much chirm to the text The volume is 
certainly one of tlie best examples of illustrated 
literature that have appeared in Russ a latterly 
Stitches from IVeslern Embrmderses By 
Louisi F Pesfl (Bradford Percy Lund and 
Co) 12 / (id net. — This is the third portfolio 
w Inch the author has devoted to the various classes 
ofstitchesusedin Embroidery andl kethe previous 
ones already revewed in these column^ it is 
thoroughly practical and as such valuable to the 
needle worker It contains examples of Spanish 
and Portuguese work and some from htoroccan 
Algernn and Hispino-Moresque specimens 


J^riiirti,' and Desii^i for Craftsmen 
11) R & IlowtKs. (Ixindon (!iissell and 
Compinj ) 6/ net. — This volume forms 

part of Civsells Handcraft library, a new 
senes designed to give practical up-to-date 
instmction in various arts and crafts and a 
prominent feature of the series is thcUvish 
use of illustrations In the present volume 
there are nearly Soo while m one on ‘ Fumi 
tore Makin,. which bears the name of the 
same author this number is greatly ex 
ctctlctL T he scope of this book on Drawing 
and Design is almost ertcyclopxdic, embnc 
ip„ as It does frcelund plane geometric and 
siutle drawing perspective, brushwoik letter 
ing hndscape ind figure drawing sketching 
in various mediums and nmllitiid nous nppli 
cations of drawing to design TI ough each 
phase of the sabyect is necessarily dealt with 
somewhat summirilj the author has been at 
some puns to embody all that is essential 
and his text abounds with pncttcal hints and 
suggestions which should prove very helpful to 
the student In the illustrations the work of 
many artists besides the author himself is repre 
senlcd 
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The Lay 

HE LAY riGURE ON THE 
ART OF CALLIGRAPHY. 

' I often wonder whether there ts an> con 
nection between the present da) slosenhness in 
drawing and iheiUegibdity of modem handwivting,” 
said the Art Critic. " It is rather curious that the 
two things should co exist it the) base nothing to 
do with one another * 

“Is It so curious?” asVed the Man with the 
Red Tie " Are not both these things merely 
symptomatic of the general slovenliness which lias 
grown into all our doings during the last few)cars* 
We do not talce the trouble to do our work 
properly, that is what seems to me to be the 
matter ” 

“But surely )ou do not think ihit modem draw 
mg has degenerated," cried the \oung rainier 
" It has (reed itself from the academic tradition— 
that I will thankfully admit — but I cannot see that 
u has become sloienly “ 

“Perhaps the academic tradition was not such 
a bad thing after all," remarked the Critic It 
lapsed into a convention, no doubt , but when it 
was intelligently applied it encouraged a certain 
thoroughness of accomplishment which was worth 
cultivating, and it developed valuable precision of 
statement and a desirable quality of style kkhat 
have we got m Its place’' * 

"Why, we have more freedom, more indi 
wduahty, mote flexibility, and more vitality,’ 
declared the Young Painter, “and our drawings 
now express our convictions We draw as we feel 
not as obsolete rules and prescnptions tell us we 
ought to draw ’ 

' And we write as we feel, I suppose, not as the 
rules of calligraphy tell us we ought to write,’ 
laughed the Man with the Red Tie “ There roa> 
be a definite connection betw-een the two things 
after all” ' 

“I believe there is,“ agreed the Critic. “1 am 
sure that the man who wntes a hopeless band 
would argue about it just as our friend here does 
about his drawing He would sa) that tus untidy 
scrawl had more individuality and more vitality 
than the fluent, delicate handwriting of the older 
exponents of penmanship He would declare that 
he writes as he feels — he vvould hardly have the 
impudence to suggest that he had been taugfit 
to write in that way ’ 

“Are you appljing the lerm‘unlidy scrawl’ 
to modem drawing as well as modem writing?'’ 
demanded the Young Painter “If so, I consider 
>ou are speaking very offensively And 1 cannot 
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admit for a moment that there is an) relation 
between the two " 

“The relation, 1 fxncy, is closer tlian you 
think," replied the Critic on know of course 
that in Greek the sime word is used to express 
wntii^And drawing, and in fact writing isaspecics 
of drawing, so that when a child is learning to 
write It IS also learning to draw Good handw-nting 
has, indeed, many claims to be counted among 
the arts, and it is, 1 believe, the foundation upon 
which fine draughtsmanship is based. This is full) 
recognised m Lastem counlncs, where very great 
stress IS laid upon the value of handwntmg in 
the general scheme of education and especially 
as a means of training the hand and of giving 
that delicacy and flexibility of touch which above 
all the draughtsman requires if he Is to do his 
work properly If you wnte carelessly or clumsily 
your drawing is very likely to be careless and 
clumsy too " 

“1 suppose you would like me to buy a copy 
book and surt on pothooks and hangers once 
again," sneered the Young Painter 

“ Your letters would be a great deal easier to 
read if you did, I am quite sure," chuckled the 
Man with the Red Tie. 

“And your drawings would gam something 
whi^, to speak quite frankly, I feel they often 
bek — precision and significance of form,” said the 
Critic “The man who had learned to write 
beautifully would have acquired a command of 
line which would be of infinite value to him as a 
draughtsman, he would have cultivated a decorative 
sense which would be immensely helpful to him as 
a designer, and he would have developed a taste 
vvbich Would improve the quality of his art His 
copy book would do a very great deal to eradicate 
any tendency to slovenliness that there might be 
in him " 

” But at that rate, if we all learned to wTite alike 
we should all learn to draw alike, and what would 
then become of the artist's personality’” protested 
the \ oung Pxtnter 

“No, that IS a fallacy,' asserted the Critic 
“ In striving for the aesthetic quality of good hand 
Writing there need be no surrender of individuality 
of treatment, and in considering the utilitarian 
necessity of legibility grace of arrangement should 
not be overlooked I do not want everyone to 
Write alike, but I want everyone to wnte as beauti 
fully os he can, whether he means to follow the 
profession of art or not Is there anything 
unreasonable in that ? ’ 
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S OME NOTES ON THE PAINT 
INGS OF LUCIEN PISSARRO 
BY J B MANSON 

LtciEV Pissarro, better than any other painter 
illustrates the force of Carlyles dictum that the 
poet can never have far to seek for a subject the 
elements of his art are in him and around him on 
every hand, for him the Ideal world is not remote 
from the Actual but tinder it and wrthin it naj 
he IS a pott precisely because ho can discern it 
there” This faculty of finding in the beauty of 
everyday life material for the exercise of their art 
was a characteristic, from the beginning of the 
Impressionist school of painters The general 
tendency to underrate this power is due to the 
fact that It is so seldom realised that a painter 
expresses his vision through the medium of form 
colour, line tone etc , and that these qualities may 
be manifested in a back street of London with as 
interesting character and with as profound signifi 


cance as under the limpidity of a Venetian sky or 
m the mystery of an Alpine gorge It is all a 
matter of relationship 

the original group of French Impressionists 
Lucien Pissarro was intimately connected His 
father Camille Pissarro, was the most subtle and 
most sensitive artist of the group His dehcate 
perception and exquisite feeling have not inherent 
m them the power of attracting attention on the 
walls of exhibitions, which are places at best for 
the display of violence So his work, by reason of 
Its incomparable qualities has been long in 
winning full appreciation These qualities his son 
has inherited and developed in his own personal 
way 

Camille Pissarro had a passion for Nature which 
amounted almost to pagan worship His son has 
the same love of Nature modified by a certain 
intellectual quality And his point of view is 
diflerent It is this love of Nature which is at 
once his strength and bis weakness 
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The cnticism has been made, in connection 
with ImpT“s lomst pamtinc that a transcnpt of 
batu e, ho^eser true it ma) be, does not satisfj 
the claims of An, but such a cnticism seems to 
be bas“d on a misconception of the nature of Xrt 
for a work of art ma> be a transcnpt of Nature n 
the sense that the painter has found all he wan s 
m a natural scene as it stands. The qualit> of bis 
painting as a worV of art, depends on what the 
painter has got out of his subject and what he has 
given to It m short the essence of the thing k 
the feeling displajed in the artists worl. The 
failure of a picture to be a worh of art ts not due 
to Its subject, whether that be a transcnpt of 
Nature or the most ingenious arrangement of it 
It IS due to lack of feeling or inabilit) to express 
feeling Pissarros paintings are not onl) works of 
art but mtimate personal documents which form 
a sort o! autobiographj- m paint for alwaj^ the) 
represent states of feeling howei-er much they 
for a multitude of reasons, ma) vary 

A complete apprcciaUon of Luaeo Pissarros 


work would ins oil e, inentably, an examination 
<rf the principles of Impressionism and some 
notice of the pracuce of them in England — 
a moiemcnt which ones so much to Pissarros 
influence and example. Impressionism were it 
onl) in the d ruction of colour has permeated the 
more sital part of modem art express oru Even 
those sections which cannot be said to be essen 
tiall) Impressionist in character owe much to its 
influence, particularly m regard to the artists 
relations to Nature. 

To the general pubhc and to the picture-mongers 
of Burtngtem House the name of Pissarro i* 
naturally not familiar and would be anathema if 
It were Offictal art u a contradiction in terms, 
and 1 issorro has avoided rather than sought 
poptilanty for popularity has nothing to do with 
\rt except as a measure of its badness. \ lack 
of apprecuiion of Pissarros work exists it is 
true, among some people of notable taste and 
intelligeoce, this however is not a remarkable 
phenomenon m the history of Art It is due 
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pirUj to misunderstanding but maj be belter 
accounted for b) the fact that his uncompromising 
search for truth and the clear, logical statement 
of It result often m the ignoring of time-honoured 
shibboleths and an unlUeness to those conven 
tional notions of what a p dure should look like 
which seem to be mgrained in the Enghsh character 
Clear statement too it would aslonisbingl} sppcar 
IS held to be incompaUble with the romantic in 
art whaterer that maT be I agueness m literature 
whereb) the Tneaning is obscuied would mdubrt 
abl} be condemned, but m the art of painting it 
IS apparently held to be a nrtue E\cn the term 
Impiessiomsm is so little understood as to indicate 
m many cases something blurred formless and 
without decision bothintr howeier could be 
more opposed to Pissarros work or to the pnn 
ciples of Impressiomsm, the method of which 
is based on a careful analjsis of colour ralues 
a practice which holds no place for the charlatan 
There are logic and sign ficance in all Pissarros 


work Had it nothing more than this a Pissarro 
painting might be admirable enough yet fail as 
a work of arL Put these characteristic qualities, 
while on very rare occasions failing to support 
a nobler edifice form mere!} the basic quality of 
all his work on which have been erectM what are 
some of the most delightful lyncal paintings in 
modem art. There haie been, it is contended, 
moments when his conscience — his loie of the 
literal truth — has made a coward of him in the 
matter of composition Itmiy belhalatererence 
for Nature and a determimttion to take it as it stands 
have tn uninspired moments prevented the trans 
plantation of a tree or the remoral of a mountain 
when such an act of artistic gardening would have 
impnned his picture Possibly a detestauonof 
academic rules may result in the production of an 
unfamiliar composition and provoke such annoy 
ance as was caused by Degas when he had the 
audacity to permit a falling curtain to cut off the 
heads of his ballet girls and show only their feet 
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Minds which are limited bj strict rules must The pcturesare built up tone by tonewiih an 
expect tobeannojed at times A painting on a effect of breadth and are radiant with colour 
limited space iniohes certain condit ons of design Ight and atmosphere The knowledge acquired 
A composition must be self contained but these in these studies was inraJuabJe It gate him that 
rules ex st in the artists oxn tn nd and are part of sureness of analysis that exactitude m the matter 
his personality Inadequacy of composition has of colour values, which never fails him even in 
been alleged against Impressionist painters as a the moments when he is most instinctive and sub- 
whole and Pissarro has not been exen pt from conscious — and no painter is more subconscious 
this Desgn is expressed by colour as much if inbiswork To work freely m this way an artist 
not so obv lousty as by line and mass must be completely master of his method \ well 

Allien Lucien Pissarro first worked in England trained mind stored with the results of years of 
in iSqo he was thoroughly imbued with the spiru study prompts the hand to the immediate ex 
of vshat may be called lyrical Impressionism pression on paper or canvas of the artist s feeling 

Probably no other painter ever had so strict a and ideas. It is this mt mate co-ord nation of 
trainmg in the study of colour values — a study hand and mmd which gives to Iissarros work a 
which still absorbs him He had practised /(uw/ / distinctively personal feeling In regard to this 
/isme for the sake of study ing the most subtle Ciculty an ingenuous critic has said tliat I issarro s 
gradation and variety of natural colour e^cct. p ctures have something of that quality which one 
Those carl) paintings have a depth of colour and sees in the work, of children the power sincerely 
a rca]is.xt on of atmosphenc effect which are simply subconsaously to express the essential 
unnvallciL The handling is sometimes minute, character of ihngs. It is a rare gift one which 
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A rts and crai'ts at the 
ROYAL academy. 

' {Pint Arhdt ) 


That the eloenih exhibmcn oC the Arts and 
Cnfts Society is held at Burlington House is 
a matter for congratulation not onl) to the Socict) 
r^bIch obtains gratuitously the use ol the finest 
gallenes in London, but to the Ro)al Academy 
whose generous action may pa\e the way to a 
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greater unity of effort among artists in the 
near future The suggestion that the Arts and 
Crafts Society should be allowed the use of the 
Academy gallenes was originally made as far back 
as 1888 at the first Congress, held at Lwerpoo), of 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Art and its application to Industry The LiTcrpooI 
meeting was held in December, and as the first 
exhibition of the ‘itts and Crafts Scxriety bad been 
opened a few weeks earlier at the New Gallery, 
Leighton as President of the Congress referred to 
It m bis opeiung address, and admitted that the 
men by whom it was promoted had already done 
much to improve and elevate the taste of tbe 
community 

“ It IS true,’ said Leighton, " that certain specific 
attnbutes are, or seem to be, feeble in our race. 
It IS true, too true, that the general standard of 
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taste IS low, .snd it is true also — I have it on the 
repeated assurance of apologetic vendors — tint 
with os the ugliest objects luve tlic largest market 
Nevertbeless the amount of good artistic produc 
tion m connection with industry (I purposely 
speak of this first) has grown in an extnordinary 
degree within the last score or so of years, and 
thtongh tbe iniliative, mind, of a mere handful of 
enthusiastic and highly gifted men Inaprojior 
tionaie degree also has the number increased of 
those who accept and desire it, and this groMh 
lias been steady and organic, and is of the best 
augury Now the increase in the number of those 
who desire good nork and the concurrent develoji- 
ment of their critical sensitiveness m matters of 
taste stimulate in their turn the energies and sus- 
tain the upward efforts of the producers, and thus 
through action and reaction a condition of things 
stall be slowly and surely evolved vihich shall 
more nearly approach that general level of artistic 
culture and artistic production so anxiously desired 
by us ail It is in the hastening of this desired 
result that we invoke, not your sympathy alone, 
but your patient, strenuous aid ’ 
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Leighton’s tppreciatory comments were 
graliiying, as may be imagmcil, to the 
memheis ol the nevr^y iounded Arts and 
Crafts Society, who attended the Liverpool 
Congress m considerable numbers Four 
of them, Walter Crane, WiUiam Moms, 
Lewis F Day and Mr Cobden Sanderson, 
read papers at the Congress, and the 
President of the Arts and Crafts Society 
acknowledged — perhaps with a shade of 
cynicism — the gracious things that had 
been said of the work of himself and bis 
fellows Crane s address to the Congress 
on the Applied Arts included some criti 
asms on the tendencies of the teaching of 
Burlington House, and he followed these 
by thanking Leighton for “at least the 
verbal recognition' extended to the arts 
and crafts of design and the claim of 
those who work m them to the title of 
artist. 
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*' it Hit) srem,” he added, “that I hate l>rcn 
saying hard ihifip,! of tlie Pnytl Academy Well, 
here w a splendid opiiottunily of p'otin.? the 
reality of its new ^rand cnthuiiani for the arts 
and crafts. 11 hy not lend the noble ^.rUcries nt 
Ilurlm^ton Ilouie to the Society I ref>f event, for 
the J ahibition ol Arts and rrafts wc are going to 
hold agsm nest autumn* I throw out (his as a 
suggestion " 

Crane knew well enough thtt his suggestion 
would not U* adopted, or for a moment considered 
sertousl). for it was unibmksblc at that time that 
the csclusue and alt powerful Academy would lend 
tts y.aUcf ICS for anethibilioiiof ilie work of another 
Sooety— a ‘^oaety, too, whose aims and ambitions 
were not m agreement with those of (he majoniy 
of the Academy's members. Hut Crane s projxisal, 
extravagant as it seemed iwtnty-eight years ago, 
was never entirely lost si^ht of, and the idea of 
Its adoption in some form lus been revived more 
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scheme, which was sooq after 
accepted b) the Rojul Academj 
Council, and its acceptance 
ratified, though not without some 
slight opposition, by the General 
Assembl) 

Mr ilson s plan for the eshibi 
tion IS larger and bolder than any 
thing that has been earned out 
before In none of the preceding 
exhibitions was there an> general 
scheme The exhibits were 
arranged to the best advantage m 
the galleries and the whole was a 
collection of contributions by mdi 
sidual workers, of great interest 
occasionally but with no mote co- 
hesion or combination of elTort 
than is to be seen at an exhibition 
of the Royal Academy or vhe Kew 
Enghsh Art Club Mr U ilson s idea 
IS to show tbe individual contnbu 
tioRS as usual, and in addition to 
LASCASTKiAs LcsTRt TLAQi B CBsioNBO BT wAVTiR ciANC. reDiodcl the Academ) galleries by 
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scheme of planning and decoration 
than once, most definitely seien years ago before tn which tbe united efforts of the architect, pamter, 
the exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society held and sculptor are displayed 

in 1910 In each case it was opposed successfully. It is a fine idea, and Mr Wilson, who u himself 
but this year what had hitherto been impossible responsible for the architectural arrangement and 
was accomplished easily It so happens (hat 00 much of (be decoration, has received the loyal 
the present Council of the Royal Ai^emy there support and actiie assistance of numbers of artists, 
is a majority of men of advanced views, and in a some of whom must haie devoted months of 
conversation between one of 
these and Air Henry Wilson, 
who has succeeded Walter 
Crane as President of the 
Arts and Crafts Society, the 
question was raised ol 
holding an exhibition at Bur 
lington House. 

Tbe Nvafteitiician suggested 
that Mr W ilson should 
approach Sir Edward Poynter 
on the subject, and accord 
iflgly n meeUng between the 
two Presidents was arranged. 

Sir Edward, a painter intensely 
interested m decorstne an 
and Its application, and 
possessed of far broader views 
onartgenersll) than hiscntics 
credit him wuh, fell m at 
once with Mr W ilson’s 
7 « 
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wotk. to this object. The greatest effort has been 
made in the decoration of the Third Gallery, the 
Urge room in vhich the annual banquets of the 
Roj-al \eademy are held in times of peace This 
gallery has been so transformed as to be unrecog 
nisable for even the roof is concealed by a 
TeUnum It is now a omc elaborately 
decorated with the walls dmded on either side 
into four bajs, each of which coDiains a large wall 
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painting The piers between the bays are 
adorned with low reliefs of mythological sub- 
jects by Afr Gilbert Bates simplj modelled 
and touched with gold, which keep their 
places perfectly in the general scheme 
The paintings m the eight bays, some of 
whichareofapatnotic character, are bj Mr 
F E Jackson,Mr H Faj-ne.Mr CM Gere, 
Mr J E. Southall ^Ir Harold Speed, 
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Mr ^\ alter Bayes, Mr Sydney Lee, and 
Mr Gerald Moira. 

The Fourth Gallery is deleted chiefly 
to the eshibition of examples of various 
arts and industnes but it also contains 
several small rooms decorated and furnished 
byr diiTerent artists and craftsmeru There 
are more of these small rooms loo la the 
Fifth Gallery including one furnished by 
Miss May? hloms, and another by the 
omens Guild of Art. In the same 
Gallery are many examples of lettenng 
pnnUng and lUoniinaUon. In the Sixth 
Gallery is Mr Augustus John s huge 
punting of Cahro^ Peasants, in an alcove 
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the whole width of the wall , and xn the Lecture 
Room are pictures oa a similar scale sjiuboltsing 
the Arts and Crafts bj Mr Charles Sims R— V 
and Mr Mauna Greiffenhagen, A.R.\. Soulier, 
but sbU large paintings hang in alco\es at either 
end of the Lecture Room one by Mr R Anoing 
Bell, A.R-A., and the other — a prehistonc pastoral 
entiiled T?u Anmnt Arts — ^b) Mr George 
Gausen, ILA- Pottery glass and furmture are 
shown m the Lecture Room, where ore of the 
most sciiLsg objects u the altar m blue and gold 
by Miss Jessie Bayes, which is here tUustrated, 
and to which further reference wiU be made m 
another article on the erhibition 

The Second Gallery, also remodelled and deco* 
rated with wall paintings, is chiefly a room of 
textiles, in which two looms have been placed , 
and the old water-colour room and the blacL and 
white room have been divided into lour or five 
small gallenes m which siKersmiths woik (in- 
cluding hir Harold Stablei’s casket presented to 
Lord French bt the Fishmcmgei^ Company) 
jeweller), pottery, and toys are displayed. The 
central hah has been transformed into a group 
of chapels, and m the vestibule ts a plan lor a 
proposed recoostnicUon of Trafalgar Square. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible m this notice to 
consider Mr MlUons general design or toattempt 
to review the new work at the \rls and Crafts 
Eihibmon, because on the Press Day the decrora 
Hons were very far from complete, nui^ of the 
exhibits were $*111 tinarranged, and many not jet 
unjucked, and no catalogues were available This 
was regrettable but not surprumg in the oicum 
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stances, for the time that elapsed between the 
closing of the summer exhibition at the Royal 
Academy and the opening of th» Mw and Crafts 
ExhibiDon m the same gallenes was msufFaent to 
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carr) out a scheme so ambitious ns that planned 
b) Mr ^V ilson Artists, carpenters, and painters 
ail did their best, but their e/Torts were in vain, 
handicapped as they were by the difficult) of 
obtaining suHicient labour and by the military 
regulations that made work after dusk impossible 
The only room that was completed m lime is 
the First Gallery, in which no structural alterations 
ha\e been made or any decorations admitted 
beyond the articles shown These, howeser, ate 
most attractne, for the eahibition in this room is 
letTOspectise, and includes work produced by 
Dante Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, AViIliam 
Morns, and Edward Bume Jones, men who were 
intimately concerned in the earlier moxements 
that were the originating cause of the foundation 
of an informal society of art workers and designers 
known as “The Fifteen from the number of its 
members The society, as \\ alter Crane told the 
writer of this article, held its first meeting one 
evening m January 1881, at the house of Lewis 
Day, and continued to exist until it was absorbed 
by the Art ^\ orkers Guild, from which sprang the 
Arts and Crafts Society as we know it to day Its 
title was the invention of Mr Cobden Sanderson 
and Us first President was alter Crane, some of 
whose eatliet designs are shown m the retro- 
speotive exhibition Among them are certain of 
the original drawings for the charming coloured 
picture-books for children which brought him fame 
in the Sixties and Seventies 
There are examples too of the work of Uilliam 
Moms, that many sided man whose influence 
affected powerfully the arts and crafts movement 
from Us inception although he look no acme 
part m the foundation of the Arts and Crafts 
Society Some of Morris’s original designs for 
chintzes and other fabrics are to be seen in the 
retrospectiie collection together with cartoons for 
stained glass and specimens of the fine printing in 
which he took such pride No one should miss 
the quaint senes of coloured tiles illustrating the 
* Months in which Morns collaborated with Rossetti. 
Madox Brown, and Burne-Jones Other tiJeS, 
designed by Burne Jones alone, illustrate Chaucers 
Legend of Good IVomen, and a large cartoon by 
Bume Jones on the north wall of the gallery is 
faced on the other side by a still larger picture by 
that artist, T?u Passing of Arthur, lent by Mr 
Goldman There are other things worthy of notice 
in the retrospective section but comments upon 
these as well as upon the whole modem exhibition 
must be reserved for the second article. 
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BERTIERI 

DORINC the last few years a tendency has 
been growing among the younger artists in this 
country to seek for the attention of the public by 
the use of methods which are to some extent ques 
tionable — questionable, at least, m the sense that 
they are contrary to the finer traditions of art 
practice Apparently, the idea by which these 
young artists are possessed is that they must jump 
at once into the popular view and gain immediate 
notice at all costs, they do not want to work their 
way stage by stage into a position of secure pro 
minence they are anxious to rush the position and 
to capture It by a showy and spectacular assault 
They seem to think that they can be famous in a 
hurry if only they are vehement enough m their 
demand for notice 

This youthful ambition, exaggerated though it is 
could easily be forgiven if it led them to strive after 
the highest type of achievement If the desire to 
be famous went vn company with the resolve to do 
only work which must command respect by its ad 
itnraWe quality, its thoroughness and its sincerity, 
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their aspirations would deserve the heartiest sym 
path) and the most generous cncouraijcincnt, 
and if the) had this resohe they would surel> win 
their ri-a) — though perhaps, not so rapidly as the) 
expected — to the rank which the) acre seeking 
to reach 

But, unhappih, the methods which hast lattetl) 
come into fashion are not based upon the resolution 
to aim alwa}sac the k ghost The) are inspired, 
instead, b) the mtenlion to be surprising , and to 
realise this intention sacrifice is often made of things 
much mote important Superficial!) bnlliant tricks 
of hand! ng are substituted for solid and serious 
technical qualit), ccccntricii) of subject is preferred 
to dignit) and nobility of motii e startling ugliness 
1$ chosen instead of the beauty that charms b) its 
reticence and persuades b) its refinement. Taste 
IS forgotten and a flippant facility of expression 
takes the place of thought 
Fiippanaesof expression and eccentric departures 
from good taste would not matter so much if ihei 
were not accompanied by a degeneration m the 
executive efficienc) of modem art The) might. 


indeed, be regarded as merely youthful extrava 
gances which tine would correct or as temporary 
aberrations caused by lack of experience But 
sknenliness of craftsmanship is in th* )Oung artist 
a sm which nothing can condone , if m the earlier 
years of his career he docs not stmeto do his best, 
if he docs not cultivate from the very beginnmg 
the infinite capacity for taking pains, if he does 
not labour constantly to acquire certainty rather 
than faciht), and flexibility rather than supcrficul 
ease, he is prepanng no foundation on which his 
future achievement can be built up. 

The only fashion, indeed whidi an artist ought 
to follow 1$ the one which prescribes serious en 
deavouf and unceasing self -examination. He must 
always be trying to add something to what he knows 
alreadv and he must always aim at making his 
method of conv ey mg his knowledge to other people 
more complete and more convincing And as, 
naturally he cannot teach others what he does not 
know himself, the measure of his value as an edu 
cauonal influence must be the degree of study 
which be pTcs to his art. Th» man who is easily 
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satisPed willi at he docs arrests his doiloi>mcnt 
before « I as icahj begun and i( he dots not 
deseJop Ins oivn caiwulics the limit of his power 
to cormnee is ser) quickly rticl cd — he eshiusts 
b s whole stock of knowledge in a hurst of youthful 
exuberance and for tl e rest of 1 is life he is con 
demned to repeat himself nitre and more fctbly 
md inelhcientt) 1 »en if he has at the beg nning 
captured the popular position to wh ch be asp red 
he cannot hope to retain it his pobl c atU not 
stand b) him when they discoier that he his 
noth ng more to tell them than they ahead) kno* 
b> bean 

Howerer there are sull some artists who have 
not m any wa) jielded to the icndenC) of the 
moment — who on the contrary respect the older 
trad non of pictorial jiractice and follow rt wnh 
all s ncenty These artists are the more valuable 
because they are exceptions to what has become 
too general a rule and thC) set a standard of per 
Cottnince wh ch tt is well that the pubhe should be 
encouraged to recognise They pronde the work 
which will endure while their irresponsible eon 
tempoTaries ate onlj amusing the crowd and are 
add ng to the sum total of the nation s art nothing 
which has any possibil ties of permanence 


Jl 15 because he belongs to this small band of 
senous students of artistic principles that the paint 
ingi of Mr I iladc Berlicri claim spenal cons den 
tton. It }S because he is consistent m his effort 
to attain those qualities of expression and execution 
which have distmgu shed the best art of every 
generation (hat he deserves to be noticed, ond 
It u because he understands wlutt is ex{>ecteil of 
the artist who hopes to make a place for himself 
m the record of the school to which he belongs 
that he has a right to ap{ roval In nothing that 
he lias produced is thcru an) hint of superfici 
alt) he 1 $ alwajs in earnest always trying to 
use to the utmost the materul at his disposal 
and always concerned to do himsilf credit both 
as an obsener and a craftsman Indeed, one of 
the most decisiv e merits of his work is its invanable 
thoroughness His insight into character is excep- 
lionaliy acute, his method of realising what he 
has seen is unusually elaborate, and his effort to 
attain completeness is rcmatkably well sustained 
Ingenious suggestiin and happy accident do not 
enter into the processes of 1 is art, he is not satisf ed 
unless he has got out of his subyect all that it has 
to offer him and unless he has deliberately recorded 
everyth ng in it that matters 
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But if his method IS elaborate Its results do not That the pursuit of completeness does not 
seem /abonous fn such paintings for instance nanow' the scope of his performance is afso 
as his Enfant h la Eonbonne, his Xe Japonaxs d la evident The other pictures vihich ire reproduced 
Gut/are, arid his delightfully vivacious portraitstudy pitne the extent of his capaaty qu te as clearly as 
The Fur Toque the first impression received isone those already mentioned but besides they show 
of spontaneity and unconventional freedom it is that he can adapt himself at once to the demands 
only when they ate examined detail by detail that made upon him by different types of subjects 
the strenuous efTort which has been applied in the How little he is inclined to follow a sort of beaten 
making of them becomes perceptible But if they track in art can be judged from a comparison 
are studied, as they should be mih respect for the of the brilliant character study T! « Ftnan^ Matter 
artists intentions it will be easily seen that finish — with the monumental portrait of Canon Faffles 
m the right sense of the word — is their dominant Fbnt or by setting the dainty fancy of the 
charactenstic, and that there is not a touch Ki them portrait of Mist De Gr^ beside the vigorous 
that has not been thought out beforehand and actuality of the admirable technical exercise For 
applied with the most scrupulous care TTiis /raif en Aoir, although m these four canvases 
indeed is the triumph of Mr Bertiens practice the stamp of his personal ty is not to be mistaken 
that despite all its sustained labour and scholarly the contrast of manner sets them widely apart 
research it is rever pedantic and never wanting Each one however is logically worked out m the 
in freshness — not often is the art of concealing way that suits best the particular motive chosen 
the mechanism of a craft better illustrated and each one is carried to just the degree of finish 
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that the subject requires to put its pictonal salue 
Iwjond question It the painier «ere not so 
studious and so obscnant he could not be so 
adaptable , it is to the assiduous cultivation of the 
habit of insestigation ihM he owes his abiUt) to 
keep each separate picture for which be is re 
sponsible m its own npptoptnte aimosphcic 
Men like Mr nertieri, in fact, proiide the anti 
dote to the poison of those foolish fashions b> which 
the art actiiiiies of e»er) period are liable to be 
disturbed Tliey pros e that an artist can be brilliant 
without being either extra'agnnt in his ideis or 
superficial in his methods, and that the most pains 
taking care in working can be exercised without 
any fear that the result arnicdatwill be lacking 
in vitality or wanting in the power to arrest ntlen 
tion And the men who, like Mr Beriien again, 
can paint portraits, character studies, and open-air 
subjects, with equal regard for essentials and equal 
ihOToughness of technical statement, show that the 
pursuit of pictorial quality neither limits the vision 
nor cramps the hand. If theyoungartist ledasiray 
by the craving lot cheap popularity, would realise 
that to the regard felt by these men for the very 
traditions which he afiects to despise is due all the 
excellence that gams acceptance for then work, 
he might possibly be induced to mend bis ways 
A L Bauntv 
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{Fnm Our O-tn Corres/'ondents ) 

C [t)OV —Ily the death of Sir James 
fVomgotc Linton which occurred at 
his residence at llovcrstock Hill 
on October 3rd, not only has the Rojal 
Institute of Painters m Mater Colours, of which 
he was President been deprived of a lender 
whose energetic and whole hearted interest in the 
Institute s welfare has served to uphold the prestige 
which this l)od> enjojs among the art societies of 
tlie United kingdom, but British art in general is 
alsoagmt loser The dLCcosed artist, who was 
bom tn December 1840, became an Assoaate of 
the Institute in 1867 and Member in 1870 In 
1883, the year m which the new gallencs m 
Piccadilly were opened b) king Edward (then 
Pnnee of Males), he was elected Vice-President, 
and m the following year, on the retirement of 
Mr I,oui$ Ilaghe, he was voted to the Presidential 
Chair, the honour of knighthood being conferred 
on him soon afterwards Sir James held the office 
of President until rSpS, when be wns succeeded 
b> Mr E J Gregor), R.A., on whose death m 
1909 he resumed the oHlce He was held in 
high esteem not only as a man but as an artist 
whose practice of the art of water-colour painting 
WAS marked by a scholarly appreciation of its 
pictonal possibilities 

The Ro>ol Institute in common with the In 
smme of Oil Painters has to mourn the loss of a 
member by the death of Mr Arthur G Bell, who 
died at Southboume m September after an illness 
of some months' duration Mr Bell was a son 
of Mr George Bell the publisher, and was 
perhaps best known by his watercolour illustra 
tions of topographical books written by his wife, 
such as '* Picturesque Bnttany" “Nuremberg’ and 
rhe Royal Manor of Richmond, his last work 
in this direction being in connection with a volume 
to be published shortly which has for its topic the 
story of Christchurch, Bournemouth and Poole 
An exhibition which the deceased artist held at his 
studio m Southboume a tew months ago for the 
benefit of soldiers and sailors blinded in the war 
reahsed a substantial sum — over ;^aoo 

The casualty lists, with then daily record of 
lives nobly sacrificed in the great conflict, have 
within the past few weeks contained the names of 
three artists vvho have given evidence of signal 
ability in the particular line of work they pursued 
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Mr B CasilaVe Leader who took a commission 
earl) m the "ar and was Captain at ihc lime of his 
death last month was the son of the veteran R A 
and a landscape painter of mark Mr Philip 
Dadd pnvute m the Queen s estminster RiBes 
who vras killed m France on August • had been 
on the staff of The Sphere ” for a long penod 
and was also a frequent exhbitor at Ihc Ri^tU 
Academy He was a nephew of the celebrated 
Kate Greenaway Mr 1 erc> Francis Gcthin 
second heutenant in the Devonshire Regiment 
who was killed in action at the close of Jun^ is 
the subject of a memoir m the journal of the 
Anists Rifles which he joined in Novembet 1914 
when he was just over 40 and some of his etch 
iDgs and drawings are reproduced in this interesting 
periodical Mr Gethin was on the teaching staff 
of the Central School of Arts and Crafts, whither 
he accompanied Mr Burndge from Liverpool on 
his appointment as Prmapal in tgi j 


which were lately on view at the Carroll Gallerj 
m George Street ffanotcr Square, where he had 
a successful exhibition not long ago 

Ihe statuette illustrated on page 9' made an 
agreeable tinprission when on new at the recent 
Summer Fxhibition of the Rojal Academy This 
atlractite and original example of the potter's an 
IS interesting as having been produced on the lines 
of tte old craftsmen the execution from start 
lo finish liaving been undeiiakin by the artist 
himself It 1$ moreover of interest on account 
of the combination of processes employed in 
cludng stained clays, under glaae and over glare 
the result btin^, very pleasing m its colour effect 
The piece was fired m a reducing atmosphere a 
process so uncertain in its ultimate lesults that it 
IS practically impossible to obtain an exact replica 
of a particular piece. Mr Stanley Thorogood 
w Sup«mtend“nt of Art Instruction to the Oiunty 


The work ol Mr 
Nathaniel Baird member 
of the Royal Institute of 
0 1 Pa nteis is a famil ai 
feature of exhibitions m 
London and the provinces, 
and u IS perhaps even 
better known m America 
where numerous examples 
have been acqured for 
permanent collections 
He 15 equally facile m the 
oil medium and m water 
colour and hap ctures m 
both sho T h m to be a 
h ghly capable draughts 
man vnih a fine sense of 
colour His V ersatility too 
IS shown in the range of 
subjects vvl ch be handles 
but if there is one class 
of svibyect in which he 
excels it IS the portrayal 
of horses, and more par 
licularly ihe rustic types 
of horse By birth a 
Scotstruvn hailing from the 
romantic Border region of 
Roxburghsh re he has of 
late years sett! d in sunny 
South Devon The 
examples of 1 s work which 
wef ere reproduce are some 
83 
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Borough of StoV.e-on Trent, the centre of the 
great pottery industry 

The memonaS tablet of which we gi%e an illus 
tration m colour on the opposite page is one of 
th“ best things of the kind we ha\e seen of late 
Xd'nirably fulfillipg its function as a memorial, it 
IS also attracuie from the purely decorative point 
of new The design is by Mr G P Hutchinson, 
of the firm of James Powell &. Sons, at whose 
renowned glass works in W hitefnars the execution 
was earned out by a process with which the name 
of the firm is closely associated. The term " opus 
sect le or cut work used to describe it is of course 
of ancient origin but as renied and deseloped 
by Me srs Powell \ Sons the 
process differs in sanous 


though m his own work this coniention has not 
been earned to the extraordinary lengths to 
which some of the adianced “Cubists’ have 
earned it — indeed in some of the paintings and 
drawings on new at the Leicester Gallenes there 
was scarcely a trace of it. Its employment, how 
ever tus undoubtedly been a factor m conveying 
that ‘ dynamic impression which it was the artist s 
aim to give — especially m the pictures of troops 
in motiOD, such as ‘ Brato Road to Y^'res, and 
A Column on the March, It is we think in subjects 
like these that the artists geometnc method is 
seen at its best, though we should certainly dissent 
from the new that by this method only can the 
aims he professes be attained 


I’aiticuhrsfrom llwt followed 
by the mural decorators of 
antiquity to whom the use 
of hydrofluoric acid cm 
ployed in the modern 
method for eating away the 
gla.«3 to pve efiect to the 
underlying layers of gold 
was of course unknown 
Beautiful efTecu are yielded 
by this process and many 
successful results hare 
arcTued from it m the shape 
tf monumcnul and decora 
live work in churches 
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G lasgow —The fift) fifth annual 
exhibition at the Royal Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts is speaall) 
interesting in man) wajs ^\bIIe 
much of the Art does not rise aboNX the dead 
ieiel of mediocnty, making it difficult to sug-,est 
reasons why it should be so insistently pursued, 
there are features in the present show both striking 
and suggestive There are, for instance, contnbu 
tions b) a promising neophyte, who nine months 
ago had but contemplated art, without essaying its 
practice, examples b) a dojen of the Glasgow 
school, m an unfamiliar medium , portraits by two 
distinguished contemporaries that suggest compan 
sons , and a score or more canvases that make a 
visit to the McLeltan Galleries well worth while 

^\’hllc Glasgow IS a great centre of war acmit), 
there is little pictorial cvndence of fighting at this 
year’s show A peaceful home dcN~istated by shell 
burst, a Regiment in action, four “Tommies" 


sleeping m a bam, and a khaki clad R A M C 
officer, that is all Among the loaned works then. 
IS the moch-discussed portrait of Mr Lloyd 
George by his talented countryman Augustus E 
John, important examples of Uie art of Josef 
Israels, Emile Chus, AfcTaggart, Sargent, Orpen, 
Walton, Ldstlo, Laver), Lucicn Simon, Charles 
Shannon, Charles Sims, Sir James Guthrie, and 
George Henry, i rare assemblage of ulent surely 

Special interest attaches to a portrait by each 
of the two last named members of the Glasgow 
Group the subject is the same, but m the one 
case the painting occurred a quarter of a century 
ago, when the School was beginning to attract 
widespread attention , m the other the work was 
done recently, when fame had been firmly esta 
blished The Guthrie portrait is pregnant with 
sulrtle artistry, it lias all the nch charm and 
matunl} of a rare old tapestry, and may well be 
considered unchalleng-able as a cortnbution to 
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his method and dianged his aim his purpose 
appears to be to get his effects by the most 
elemental and natural simplicit) ^Vells more 
perliaps than an> contemporar), is "out” for 
'•unlight It IS an unqualified boon in the art of a 
period of gloom de 


pre's 


1 and doubt. 


Art has been heatil) 
hit m many ivajs by 
the uar not the least 
m that many sketching 
grounds haie become 
prohibited areas But 
no artist exhausts 
au:umulaled data or 
half finished camases 
in two j ears otherwise 
^^r ^\ A Gibson s 
Chanson tTAi/lomiie, a 
big French woodland 
stud), would not hare 
been hung In a 
gallery rich in many 
masterpieces the 
picture compels atten 
tion not so much in 
composition though 
this IS stnkmg, as m 
qualit) , It IS a picture 
that will repay study 
Two interesting works 
in eempeta are con 
tnbuted b> Mr Daiid 
Jfurra), R.A , Mr 
R Allan, a con 
tribulor to the Institute 
exhibitions since 1878, 
is represented by 
of his inimitable 
fishing port iranscnp- 
tions and A large 
moorland piece , Mr 
Thomas Hunt by a 
mountain stream and 
cattle study m Sk>e, 
Mr John Henderson 
by an early summer 



nd scape 


Mr 


Painck Downie by a finely rendered Fmh of 
Cl)de effect Mr J I.auton Mingate RSA, 
by a poetic pastoral , and Mt Alexandet Rocdie 
B_S.A by an mlenot, delightfully simjde and 
subtle 
gS 


Bejondseveral charming drawings by Mr Rusiell 
Flint, characteristic sketches b> Mr F Cayley 
Robinson, delightful expressions by Miss Katherine 
Cameron, clever studies by Mr Dudley Hardy 
and Mr John Hassall, a dchcatelv rendered sen 
scape by Mr R B 
b.isbet, R.S A-, fine 
architectural interpre 
tstions by Mr A D 
McKechnie, there is 
little in the water 
colour section to arrest 
attention 

Exhibiuof sculpture, 
if less numerous than 
on previous occasions 
are excellent particu 
laxly the work of Mr 
T Newbum Crook, 
R.BS, whose !l"aUr 
Ltl}, the life sise 
recumbent figure of a 
young girl obsiouslyr 
just entered on her 
teens is full of tbe 
lithe lissome grace of 
youth The artists 
purpose was surely to 
represent tbe lily purity 
and sweet innocence 
of young girlhood 
every line and cune, 
every mdicated bone 
and muscle, tbe whole 
attiiudeandexpression, 
the lights and shadows 
that almost make up 
for the absence of 
colour, combine to 
make a figure of un 
mitigated grace and 
charm Mr Crook s 
art ts imfamiliar to 
Glasgow Exhibition 
frequenters, and 
further examples of it 
will be eagerly antici- 
pated by many The 
exhibition, which has still several weeks to run, 
has proved a welcome relief from the daily 
anxieties engendered by the war In stressful 
limes like these tbe influence of art is all for 
the best. J T 
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T 0K.\0 — Thft \t€i}i Kaigal&i recently 
held Its aonujil exhibition in Ujeno 
PmU It tnclvided Mcionj others worl. 
of such noted art sts as Noguchi 
Sbohin a lad> Court artist, Imao-Kcincn also 
a Court artist, Maisumoto Fuko Takashima 
Hokkai TerazakiKogjo Kawai-Giokudo Ko- 
saka Sh den Ikegami-Shuho, and Tanaka Raisbo 
Marvellous dextent> with the brush was shorn 
m Xog}OS S"ov Landsfapi b) a sogle stroke 
o( the brush the (orUiec bank of a lake was vi\ idl) 
suggested, the perspectne value m the pcture — 
the trees and houses in the foreground and the 
snow-covered hiSls m the distance — was Ightly 
yet elfcclisel) shown GyokusKo s (vtsrtalso 
possessed excellent qualities There was a touch 
of seremtj in Sbidens Trees tn the \foonlt'ht 
->the nobility of feeling which he tisuill) er 
presses in a more elaborate work such as Serene 
Auti mn here reproduced Sakamaki Kogjo who 
stands pre-eminent in * No” subjects, bad Cue 
morant fishitx; in which the effect of light on 
the clear mer at night was well painted. Hokkais 
sunflowers and oleander Shohins J^ur Sa er 
(bamboo plum bfoss ms, orch d and chrjsan 
themum) kukos jyarumn Shubos geese m 
autumnal grass SuruVi Kason s Team Morobosbi 
Raisbn s Snim &me Kobajashi-Gokyos 
J-iTils Sh mazakt Rjruu s Cat and Sftrm all 
po«.««sed commend \l>le qu.\lu s. VraViTanreis 
Zandtea^e alter the impression stic Sesshjti style 
l>in Kaasljua Ar"i-i realistic «i treat 

meni, and Unno-Haijos leron standng among 
rvedi m an intctiS'- s I lude are ancii" otler 
works that attraaed cons lerablc aiieni on. 


\n cxl I t on « { pa ntings by the Tenrai Cayuku 
was worthy f 1 notice This comprised pa ni iii,s 
bv more than one I undred {nipils « f Terauk 

itio 


K(^o one of the leading contemporary artists 
svhose work, such as Landscape and A Ssngtr, both 
of wh ch siere shown at a previous "Nlombusho 
Exhibition has been muchadmired for his masterly 


J 

/ 
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Ireatment of subjocti and origiiulity in comjHWtion 
and cotow cfTtct IIi^ -<\ »/, a monochrome 
drawing shown at this exhibition rcxetled his 
dextent) with the bmdi, lint his Kst work was 
Iftnkatia, depeting a Chinese I ni[>cror sleeping 
and the smoke of incense curling tip, rtxeahng an 
a} pintion of a Ivraiitifiil woman. Tori) a Htnaans 
Sunsrt showed some originaht) of treatment 
MaUiida KjoVulos fTiiei’cn.m which the Lmperor 
Genso of Chm.a and \Qkihi were depicted as 
playing upon the same flute, showed excellent 
qualities. Kawras.aki Rankos picture showman 
group of women out tn the field in spring may be 
counted as the liest in her recent work \asuma 
S.ados J/rti af Anma was notable for its depth of 


fcelmp f erdure b> Kami Issho, Peak in 

Gunner b> Ito-R}upai, S/nni^ Pain by Cliikui 
Kohan yl//fr tht Ptun by Kato-Shikakudo, Sunset 
OH Sroi b) Mon Koryo, were much admired 
Among other exhibitors of meritorious work 
menton should be made of Jfizukami Taisci, 
Ishiyama Tahaku, Tonai Kotlo Nara Rokusen 
and knmamori Rokuso Though under the guid 
ance of a single teacher, the exhibits showed a 
x-ariety of styles and breadth of treatment, suggest 
mg the calibre and resourcefulness of Kogyo, 
who IS generally recognised ns one of the three 
TCprcsentatne artists of present-day Japan, the 
other two being Takcnouchi Seiho of Kyoto and 
\okoyamaTaikan of Fokjo 
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The fourth exh bition bj the K-oVutnin B jutsu 
k\ol.ai held at TaLenodai U)eno Park 
This a-socuit on s oceits organ nation sexeralj ears 
ago b) leading icrnsts of the countrj has been 
ukiOj, an acti'C interest in the art rorld of Japan 
The latest work which it undertook was in connec 
non with the remodelling of the Tok)o School of 
Fine \rts — an afla r wb ch has assumed consider 
able magnitude cLamng the attenton of the 
whole countr) In conseq^uence of d fferenres of 
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which was shown at a previous exhibition was 
conspicuous for its bold almost grotesque manner 
of execution Ogura Uichiro s stood 

prominent both for its sire and nextness of 



BY KITAMUXA-SHIKAJ 


technique 1 he suggestion of uplifting mosenient 
« 05 cvfied out in the graceful flow of the gxrments 
Tlie sentiment of dcsolion was well expressed 
in Ishikxwx Kakuji s yf« Offering;, a halMrnped 
fcmnlc figure with colour applied to the drapery , 
and another mlcrestmg stud) of sculpture m wood 
was Kaihatsu \ oshimitsu s ^at^ame a wholly 
nude figure As usual kitamura Shikat excelled in 
marble his Evt showed remorse in the muscles 
of her bod) and his nude female stud), with its 
wonderful composition of lines reicaled his talent 
m marlle at its best The followang works in 



• OSm/N AND DEHBFl” (CLA\1 
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clay are also worthy of mention Shinkai Takero s 
Tht Stare Tatehata Daimu s An Eiening tn 
Spnngttme Asakura Fumios portrait of a woman 
and two previously exhibited works The Sole and 
A JW Shinkat Taketaro s Oskun and Dembei (two 
well known dramatic characters) and the same 
artist s and Water showing a different 

kind of treatment 

Hie sixteenth exhibition by the Tatsumi Gakai, 
one of the most mflueniial bodies of arlists 
ro3 


(makblb) 
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conta aed paintings m both th« Japanese and the 
European styles sculpture, wood block prints, and 
etchings A Zton Hunter by Otake Cbikuha in 
a conventionalised form m contrast to the eitreme 
realistic style of painting as seen in bis Sudden 
SArver, Kenaehi by Otake Etsuso in a dexterous 
manner, Lighting Up Time by katnoshita Cboko 
Libes by Shimazaki Ryuu, Hoio by Kobaya gawa 
Shusei Pine Forest Spnng hy} \agiHoshu 
were among the best pictures. The highest awards 
were given to Ishizuka Keiko for bis dancer and 
Kato-Shoshu for his Toothpick Shop 

Some of the progressii e members of the Kensei 
Kai, an artists society of long standing with a large 
membership recently held an exhibition at Take 
nodal U)eno Park Among the exhibitors were 
the following Tokyoartists Hida Shuzan Katsuda 
ShoLin \amanouchiTamon Ozaki Shunan Hashi 
moto Kunisuke, Shiozaki Itsuryo Bunn and 
Kamisaka Shunpo, and from Kyoto Tsudiida 
Bakusen and Kikuchi ke getsu who won fame at 
a recent Mombusho Art Exhibition. There were 
enough painungs from each artist to show his 
ideals and manner of procedure his ability and 
resourcefulness Haraos Jiro 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
The Book o///a/j Edited by Rafiaello riccioli, 
D Liu Introduction b> \ iscount Bryce (Lon 
don T Fisher Unwin) 7/ 61/ net—The whole 
anhsed wor'd is deeply indebted to ItaJy, “Magna 
parens siruro, the Torclibcarer of Nations as she 
IS so truly called by one of the distinguished band 
of writers whose contributions to this volume 
eloquently testify to the afiectionatc esteem with 
which slie is regarded in Great Britain , but in no 
class of the community is the consciousness of that 



indebtedness more real than among members of 
die artist professioa It is fitting therefore that 
in this Cook of Italy " published on behalf of the 
Pro Italia Committee m aid of the families of 
Italian soldiers and sailors doniialed in the Uruted 
KuiRdtim and of the Italian Red Cross, art should 
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be pfoiinncntl) rcpic^etilcd, indeed it w b> 
Tcptoduclions of wotls b> Lading arlials of ibe 
modem Ilritnh School, m addition to a tew b) 
Leonardo, Michael \n^clo, and sonic It dim artists 
of the I resent daj, music and jioctr> licing also 
leiKCsented The aohimc. rihich is produced under 
tht auspices of Queen I Icna and is admirably got 
up, claims a cordial reception from booV. buyers 

Th( J'Mltiil Works cf John Ktalt I diled 

b\ I^aurencc limy on Midi a Criticid Ls*a) > 
Robert llridecs, I’oet laiurcalc Illustrated m 
colourby ClaudcShtp|>erson, A K M S (I^ondon 
Hodder and Stoughton ) 6 r net The 1 oct 
Laureates Crmcal Introduction, embodying a 
succinct and masterly analysis of the major poems, 
“Lnd>mion"and » llyi»cnon,‘ together viidi ihc 
Tales, the Odes, tlit Sonnets, the Lpislles and 
Lyrical loems and t«o dramatic fragments, was 
imuen oser twenty years ago, but is here rcpnntcs 
as rcMsed as late as 1914. and selection of 
poems included in tliissolumc has to a large extent 
been correlated w ith this essay The text through 
out is printed in a beautifully clear type, and the 
ten illustrations in colour by ^Ir Claude S lepiier 
son, m whose art may be discerned a certain 
spiritual afiinity with that of the jioct, make a aery 
engaging accompaniment to u 

Fairy Tales h Hans Christian A" 
traled by Harry Clarke (London Gwrge O 

HarrapandCo) 20s net— Aubrey Ucardsley has 

left behind many duciples, and that Mr Uim 
Clarke must be ranked as one of them is 
conviction which is immediately dn>cn 
glancing at the numerous line drawings e s 
contributed to this volume, and also tboogi no 
to the same extent, at the colour drawings * ic 
appear at intervals Not one of Bear eys 
followers, however has ever attained his 
ness of line, and his art was so essentn > * ® 
product of his pecular temperament that emula 
lion of his methods almost inevitably has e 
appearance of affectation As applied here to t e 
, illustration of Hans Andersen it sometimes leads 
to rather queer results as where Little us, 
the rustic “who had only a single horse, is s wn 
wearing a shirt with fnllcd cuffs a Parisian 
and trousers of a pattern that would 
described by the heraldic term lorengy f 

Mr Clarke is a clever draughtsman and y ossesses 
a fine sense of colour as well as a good deal of 
imagination is evident from these illustrations and 
his work would we think liave been more agree 
able If his admiration for Beardsley had been less 
pronounced 


A Calflove RaisomU of the Works of the Most 
rminent Dut h Punters of the Setenkenth Century 
By C HofsTFiiy Of Gkoot Translated and 
cdiitdbylhWARnG lUwKi Vol VI (London 
Micmilhn and Co I td ) 35^ net -Rembrandt 

and Nicoltcs 'taes share between them this 
volume of Dr Hofstede de Groois catalogue, 
winch, though ' based on the work of John Smith,” 
IS practically a new publication ownng to the vast 
amount of research and revision which has been 
entailed in its compilation Rembrandt might have 
had a volume to himself, for he accounts for 
nearly 500 pages out of about 640 1 he mforma 

lion here registered has been brought up to a 
recent date, and so far as English collections are 
concerned has been checked and amplified by 
Mr Hawke It is interesting to note that while a 
good number of the great master s works have left 
1 urope for America, and that m Europe Berlin 
has shown great eagerness to possess examples, 
the United Kingdom is still liberally provided with 
them Me also note with interest that the portrait 
of A ^oun^ which was acquired from 

Sir Hugh Une by Mr Max Michaehs to be m 
eluded m his gift to South Africa, and subse 
(juently returned to Sir Hugh at his own instance 
on account of suspicion as to its genuineness, is 
included here as authentic The work was repro 
duced m an article on the South African gift in 
this magasme (May 19*3) and the circumstances 
connected with its return were explained in a 
subsequent issue (October 1913, p 62 ) 

Some of the beauties of Hampstead are ad 
roirably rendered in eight pencil sketches by 
Mr Fred Richards which with letterpress are in 
eluded m a booklet published in aid of hospitals 
for wounded soldiers in the borough by the Baynard 
Press on behalf of the Mayor The booklet was 
onginally intended as an advertisement for the 
Underground Railway who after defraying the 
expense of production placed it at the Mayors 
disposal , It IS an excellent example of artistic 
typography and well worth sixpence 

The scheme which has been in operation for 
more than a year, under the direction of Mr A T 
Davies of the Board of Education for supplying 
carefully selected books of an educational character 
to British citirens mtemed m the Ruhleben Camp 
for purposes of study, has now been extended to 
the British prisoners of war , and those who are in 
a position to furnish books of the kind desired are 
invited to communicate with Mr Davies 



' The La) 

T he lay riGURC on dis- 
cretion IN DESIGN 

' ire nil )OU art people laU^ingio 
Touch about comioetoal just iio^* 

asUd thi* Basmess Man “ Is u not rather a ncn 
line for you to take up and art luch matters an) 
concern of jours ’ , 

Those three queries are cisrl) anwued," 
returned the Man vnih the Red Tie * \\o ate 
discuss ng commercial quc»^ons because the) ate 
mlinittly our concertirhnd because tbey^lnte 
alwajs been our concern and wc ire disct,iMni, 
them now particular!) because the views of the 
art w orkers need to be made especiiHy proAnuni 
when all tht trade conditions in ibis country ate 
undergoing a process of rension ' ** »• , 

But the artist js neither a manufactorn^Dorn 
trader protested the Business Man “and>U»c 
things that happen m the commeraal world liave 
nothing to do with him . ' 

‘Haie they not’’ broke m the Art Cmic 
TbinV again Surely the artist is Peered by 
everything which changes the commeroarcondi 
tions in the country in which he lives Has 
he no part m the discussions of the^busmes^ 
man? \ 

Oh, he can talk if be hkes laughed the 
Business Man , ' but when there are So many 
practical senous problems to be settled lus funny 
little fancies seem rather waste of t me 

Don t you tecognise that bis funny I ttle fancies 
will help to settle many of the practical, sermus 
problems ? demanded the Man with the Red Tie 
Don t you see that he is himself a practical 
noiking man with a right to be heard? ^ 

* No, 1 do not,” replied the Business Man 
' The artist suppl es only the embroidenes of 
existence m the real facts of life he has no part. 
The commcrcul world does not want him. 

There }Ou give tongue to a dangerous delusion " 
cried the CnUc “ If it is true that the art woiker 
supplies only the embroideries of einstence it is 
because you have excluded him from b» right 
share m the real facts and to this exclusim is 
due the failure of our commerce to hold its own 


' Figure 

the Red Tie ‘To them irt is always a super 
fluity ind an extra expense ' ” ’ 

/‘kesjjind if tt lus become a superfliiit) it i* 
btcause the commercial men liaxe made it so 
s^ud the Critic ‘ I he manufacturer niikcs a 
til ng which he thinks will be useful, and then 
hinds It oicr to the artist to decorate — m extra 
expense The artist contends, and nghtlj, thit he 
ought to handle that article from the very begimung 
so that Its ornamental quality might be not something 
extraneous but actually part of its usefulness ’ 

‘But how cm that be?" asked the Business 
Maa ' Ornament can only be an embcllishnienc 
of something already produced , it cannot be on'* 
of the initial processes of manufacture 

* Oh can it not ? returned the Critic. " Con 
siderition for form and respect for material ire as 
essential for the usefulness of an article as ihej 
•re for Its artistic ijualitj, and the thing which is 
designed well from the beginning will not need 
any overlaying with omanicnt to make it a work 
of art t\hat jou call embellishment is wholl) 
undesirable if the engirul design of the object i* 
artistically sound 

■\ou cannot makd ac^'nmoAplp^ object ir 
tended for everyday a§ts.tic(whhout mcteasif 
tbecortdfit, decUreS the'BiJsiness'Min * 

Surely ev^thi^g has to be ti^igned mor 
or less” argued the'Cntic, ' and a good desig** 
does not cost appreciably more than a bad one. 
The artist who uses discretion tn his design keeps 
always in «ew the purpose to which the article i* 
to be applied and makes fitness his first considera 
tion Indeed I believe that what he designed 
Would be less costly to produce because he would 
perceive insunctively how the material at his 
d sposal could be best applied 

Ah ' There I am with you, exclaimed the 
Dusmess Man. 'I have no objection to art if d 
does not add to my working expenses 

tVeii I believe that if you encourage the 
des^er to exercise what I call discretion in his 
design ng you mil firid that commercially you have 
made a wise move said the Critic ‘ There is no 
reason whatever why the everyday things which we 
most have and must use should not be artistically 



